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TO PROMOTE FOREIGN TRADE 


JAPAN-— 


Basic Elements in Empires War Economy 


By Metvitte H. Wacker, Far East- 
ern Unit, Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce 


APAN’S VULNERABILITY to air at- 
tack, because of concentration of in- 
dustries and population in Tokyo, Osaka, 
and a few other main cities, is a theme 
easily exaggerated in appraising our 
task in the Far East. Defeat of Japan, 
it is sometimes predicated, should fol- 
low quickly upon intensive incendiary 
pombing of these centers—so completely 
has Japanese industry been publicized 
as being concentrated there, and so in- 
flammable are its “tinder-box” factories 
and dwellings. 

This view is believed to be too hope- 
ful. Even on the basis of pre-war com- 
mercial knowledge, it can be shown to 
overlook important facts concerning the 
geographic distribution and decentral- 
jzation of Japan’s war industries. In 
particular, it fails to appreciate that 
Japan’s war industries no longer are 
confined merely to the islands of Japan 
Proper, but are strongly established in 
Formosa, Korea, Manchuria, and North 
China as well—to say nothing of possible 
industrial developments under Japanese 
direction in the islands and countries of 
southeast Asia. It probably overstresses, 
also, the vulnerability to air attack of 
essential services and industries in 
Japan’s large cities. 


“Thirty Seconds Over Tokyo” 


One of the American flyers who 
bombed Tokyo in April 1942, has re- 
counted his first, swift surprise at the 
great area which Japan’s capital covers. 
As though earthquakes had shaken the 
city down, Tokyo spreads flatly over 
most of a prefecture, some 825 square 
miles—more than two and one-half 
times the area of the five boroughs of 
New York City. Its monotony is scarcely 
broken by the Imperial Palace and 
Government buildings; by the canals; 
by temple grounds, Shinto shrines and 
parks; by waterfront docks and fac- 
tories; by highways and railroad lines. 
For the most part, its narrow streets and 
passageways are densely and drably 
packed with single- or two-story wooden 
buildings—homes, shops, and “factories” 
all mixed together, and all the same. 
Slum areas are not like tenements, but 
are “shanty towns,” with huts rudely 
made from discarded materials. 


Southward along the west shore of 
Tokyo Bay, the capital merges with the 
waterfront industrial center of Kawa- 
saki; and, immediately beyond, with the 
port of Yokohoma and the naval base 
and city of Yokosuka. To the men on 
our bombers this must have appeared as 
one great center of population extending 
for 35 miles or so along the waterfront, 
and for varying distances back against 
the hills or onto the side plain. 

In October 1932, Tokyo’s population 
increased from around 2,000,000 to about 
5,000,000, when 82 adjoining villages and 
towns were incorporated in “Greater 
Tokyo.” In more recent years there has 
been a further growth in suburban areas, 
a pushing back of both dwellings and 
factories from the crowded waterfront 
and central districts. Japanese radio 
broadcasts have reported that on July 
1, 1943, Tokyo City and Tokyo Prefec- 
ture were to be merged into a single ad- 
ministrative unit, known as “Tokyo 
Metropolis.” Japan’s 1940 census gave 
the population of Tokyo Prefecture as 
7,354,971 and of Tokyo City as 6,778,804. 
At that time Tokyo was second to New 
York as the world’s largest city, because 
of the early wartime exodus from Lon- 
don. Now, with the return of London’s 
inhabitants, Tokyo probably ranks as 
the third largest city. 


Japan’s armed forces are overwhelmingly composed of the sons of peasant farmers and 
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Earthquakes, Typhoons, Floods 


Along with other Japanese cities, 
Tokyo has known devastating earth- 
quakes, typhoons, and floods. The 
Great Earthquake of 1923 was only the 
most severe of several recent catastro- 
phes. On September 21, 1934, a typhoon 
and tidal wave struck Osaka, Japan’s 
second largest city and great industrial 
center, with much damage to life and 
property. In 1938 the port city, Kobe, 
was also badly flooded. Kobe is lo- 
cated near Osaka on a narrow coastal 
strip, 1 or 2 miles wide and about 10 
miles long, between abruptly rising 
mountains and the sea. Its water sup- 
ply is impounded by dams in the moun- 
tains immediately above the city; and 
it was from these reservoirs that the 
1938 floods swept destruction down 
across Kobe’s business district to the 
harbor. 

Effects of the earthquake and fire of 
September 1, 1923, which leveled over 
half of what was then Tokyo and Yoko- 
hama fixes deeply in people’s minds— 
perhaps too deeply—an idea of the in- 
flammability of Japanese cities. The ini- 
tial severe shock, which occurred about 
noon on that day, and subsequent tem- 
blors shook down hundreds of buildings 
and badly damaged thousands of others. 





fishermen. This candid photograph reveals the source of the country’s fighting manpower. 
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The heart of modern Tokyo. In the foregound is the Tokyo Station compound; the big white 
structure at the left is the Central Post Office; the darker edifice at the right is the 


Marunouchi Building. 


Most important, the earthquakes dis- 
rupted transportation facilities, opened 
gas mains, and shut off the water sup- 
ply. The harassed inhabitants who had 
sought safety from falling debris rushed 
in all directions as clouds of smoke be- 
gan to rise, and fires to spread. Virtually 
no organized effort was made to fight the 
fires, according to foreigners then in 
the city. Tokyo was at the mercy of the 
flames, which were governed only by the 
caprice of the wind. On the night of 
September 1 the wind increased to a 
gale, varying in direction and intensity, 
and places which ordinarily would have 
provided refuge became death traps. 

In its reconstruction, efforts were made 
to strengthen Tokyo against damage by 
fire. The number of “fireproof” buildings 
was increased, especially along extended 
and widened thoroughfares which serve 
now as firebreaks. The numerous rivers 
and canals which intersect both Tokyo 
and Osaka, especially the latter, might 
also serve to check the spread of fire. 
Besides improvement to other water fa- 
cilities, equipment no doubt has now 
been installed to pump water from 
these canals and rivers—although there 
was no effort to do so in the 1923 Tokyo 
disaster. 

The earthquake was of course unex- 
pected, and the population had not been 
previously organized either for its own 
protection or for fighting fires. With 
fire-fighting equipment now more widely 
distributed, and the population trained 
in its use and under military discipline, 
it remains to be seen whether, under 
heavy bomb attack, the panic and com- 
plete disorganization which befell the 
city in 1923 will again occur. 

Individual factories, dock facilities, 
' railway stations, power plants, and 
other structures large enough and im- 
portant enough to be listed as bombing 
objectives are not “tinder-boxes,” and 
are no more vulnerable in their construc- 
tion than are their counterparts in 
Western countries. Their destruction 
will call for heavy, “on the target” bomb- 
ing, not merely for incendiary or light 
bombing attacks. The Japanese, who 


are masters of camouflage, having re- 
portedly placed aircraft factories under- 
ground and covered whole lakes with 


bamboo mats and vegetation to hide 
power plants, will undoubtedly make it 
as difficult as possible to locate these 
objectives. 


Decentralization of Industries 


As early as 1936 air-raid drills were 
being held in Japanese cities, and the 
location or relocation of industrial en- 
terprises in rural areas, or at points re- 
moved from inflammable regions in large 
cities, was being advocated. It would be 
foolish to assume that, in the 20 months 
since Pearl Harbor, in the 16 months 
since the “Doolittle Raid,” and especially 
in the still more recent months since 
United Nations air forces have so clearly 
written their lesson in Europe, Japan 
has been standing idle and not spreading 
out its industries, both within Japan 
Proper and in other regions. 

On Honshu, the main island of the 
Japan Proper group, industrial areas 
other than those around Tokyo and 
Osaka bays are undoubtedly being de- 
veloped. Ports and cities along the 





Warehouse at Edobashi, Tokyo—property of the Mitsubishi interests. 
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coast of the Sea of Japan, such as Tsu- 
ruga and Niigata, which were of little 
importance when Japan faced outward 
over the Pacific, now may serve increas. 
ingly as links in supply routes to the 
continent. On the side of Honshu fae. 
ing the Sea of Japan, important indus- 
trial enterprises also are in operation: 
a ship repair and construction yarg: 
petroleum refineries; aluminum milis 
chemical plants, and others. West of 
Kobe, along the shores of the Inlang 
Sea, there is a second area for industria] 
expansion, served both by ocean ship. 
ping and Japan’s trunk railroad line. 
Important quantities of munitions, mijj- 
tary clothing, iron and steel products 
and (more recently) aircraft are pro. 
duced, and railroad equipment and ships 
are repaired and constructed at such 
cities as Hiroshima, Okayama, Ube, 
Shimonoseki. The latter, moreover, is 
important as the terminus for the rajj- 
way ferry to Fusan in Korea, which con- 
nects Japanese lines with those running 
to Manchuria, Siberia, and North China. 


War Industries in Rural Areas 


Japan’s wide-spreading railroad and 
electric-power networks make it also 
feasible to locate industrial plants in 
rural areas, using either local labor or 
bringing workers to live in dormitories, 
Especially was this the case in rayon 
spinning—in which Japan vied with the 
United States as the world’s largest pro- 
ducer—but it was true also of other tex- 
tiles and industries. Now otherwise idle, 
for lack of American and other foreign 
supplies of pulp and raw cotton, many 
such mills have been converted to war 
production, excess or unusable equip- 
ment having been scrapped for its metal 
content or shipped away. 

Japanese Factory Statistics (Kojo 
Tokei Hyo), as published by the Minis- 
try of Commerce and Industry in pre- 
“China Incident” years, show a substan- 
tial concentration of industry in the 
Tokyo and Osaka Bay areas. Not quite 
one-third of Japan’s 106,005 factories, 
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Typical Japan. View of the Nagasaki Shipyard and Engine Works and (in foreground) part of the city of Nagasaki. 


and about the same share in the value 
of total production of 16,412,452,000 yen, 
was accounted for by the cities of Tokyo 
and Osaka alone. Each city had about 
15 percent of the total number of fac- 
tories (i. e. those employing more than 
five workers), and Osaka produced 16 
percent, compared with Tokyo’s 14 per- 
cent, of total output. According to the 
same statistics—however dubious their 
virtue may be—-by 1937 the Tokyo area 
had surpassed Osaka as a region for 
certain important types of industrial 
production. In Tokyo and Yokohama 
were around 30 percent of all metallurgi- 
cal factories, producing about 19 percent 
of output; nearly 33 percent of machin- 
ery and tool factories, accounting for 
over 37 percent of national production; 
and about 25 percent of chemical fac- 
tories, with 22 percent of output. 

Both Tokyo and Osaka are to an ex- 
ceptional degree cities based upon trans- 
portation and trade. Coal for industrial 
use must be brought hundreds of miles 
from other islands in Japan Proper, Kyu- 
shu or Hokkaido; or from Karafuto 
(Saghalien), or other sources. Indus- 
tries are not located in either city to be 
near locally available raw materials, but, 
rather, to be alongside Japan’s best 
deep-water harbors, its docks, ware- 
houses, and most developed facilities for 
handling imports and exports. Osaka’s 
textile mills, for example, expanded to 
spin and weave cotton from the United 
States and India; and Tokyo’s oil re- 
fineries, chemical plants, and other fac- 
tories process materials likewise brought 
from a distance. These cities are vul- 
nerable, therefore, not only in concen- 
tration of factory production and stores 
of materials; but also, and especially, 
because of their importance as shipping 
centers, and their dependence upon 
ocean or railroad transport. 


Don’t Forget Kyushu! 


Most notable exception, however, to 
the idea that Japan’s industries are 
confined to Tokyo and Osaka is the 
island of Kyushu, with its coal and iron, 
its steel, shipbuilding, and other heavy 
industries, important harbors, and naval 
Stations. With an area of 16,246 square 
miles—over one and a half times as 


age 


large as Sicily—Kyushu lies just south 
across the Shimonoseki Straits from the 
western tip of Honshu, Japan’s 
boomerang-shaped main island. Its 
railroad system is connected by a sub- 
marine tunnel across the 675-yard width 
of these Straits to the Honshu trunkline. 
Because restrictions have been enforced 
for years against travel there for 
business or pleasure by foreigners, and 
because Japan’s published data become 
a blank when this island is concerned, 
its importance may not be widely 
appreciated. 

Kyushu is the principal source of coal 
in Japan, from which shipments are 
made to Osaka, Nagoya, and Tokyo, as 
already mentioned. The Chikuho 
bituminous-coal field,- located in 
Northern Fukuoka Prefecture along the 
basin of the Onga River, alone produces 
about half of Japan’s output; and other 
Kyushu fields, including Japan’s largest 
coal mine at Miike, substantially 
increase this proportion. The island is 
lacking in extensive deposits of iron, 
however, and for this essential element 
for its heavy industries, is dependent 
upon imports from Korea, Manchuria, 
the Philippines, British Malaya, and 
other areas. 

In Fukuoka city there are iron and 
steel foundries, tungsten and molyb- 
denum mills, and an important producer 
of airplane parts and castings and of 
light motors for tanks. In northern 
Fukuoka Prefecture, along a narrow 
fortified shelf between the mountains 
and the sea, is one of Japan’s most im- 
portant concentrations of heavy indus- 
try. At Yawata are the main plants of 
the Japan Iron Works, Ltd., the largest 
iron and steel enterprise in the Japanese 
Empire. At nearby ports and cities— 
Moji, Kokura, Tobata, and Wakamatsu— 
are additional iron and steel mills, ar- 
senals, railroad workshops, chemical 
plants, machinery manufacturers, and 
other basic war industries. In 1939 Moji 
ranked as Japan’s fourth largest port, 
but the published value of its trade, 
332,968,941 yen, was only about one-fifth 
that of Yokohama, Kobe, or Osaka. 

One of Japan’s oldest and largest ship- 
yards, built in 1857 by the Shogunate or 
feudal government, is located at Na- 
gasaki. This port, once Kyushu’s largest, 


was also the dominant coaling station of 
the western Pacific for all vessels sailing 
from the China coast to the United 
States. During the more than two cen- 
turies of Japan’s isolation under the 
Tokugawas, and before the Meiji Resto- 
ration in 1868, it was Japan’s point of 
contact with the outside world. Now it 
is no longer a world port, but has be- 
come a munitions production center of 
large importance to “Yamato’s” role in 
“world conquest.” Another strategic 
place on Kyushu is Sasebo, location of 
one of Japan’s main naval supply de- 
pots, where American professors used to 
be assembled to teach English to Japan’s 
young naval cadets. 


Colonies and Occupied Areas 


Industries in Japan Proper are chiefly 
on the islands of Honshu and Kyushu, 
but in Hokkaido, an island somewhat 
larger than the State of Maine and lying 
to the north of Honshu across the 12- 
mile-wide Aomori Straits, important 
quantities of coal are mined. Hokkaido 
also produces rice, timber, and other 
agricultural and forest products, and 
shipbuilding and some other industries 
are undergoing development, especially 
at the port of Muroran. Shikoku, small- 
est of the four principal islands that 
constitute Japan Proper, lies along the 
south coast of Honshu protecting the 
Inland Sea. It is mainly agricultural, 
and in 1940 had roughly the same popu- 
lation as Hokkaido, around 3,300,000, 
compared with 9,141,000 for Kyushu and 
57,363,000 for the main island. 


Supplies From the Mainland 


Japan’s sources of strength and eco- 
nomic vulnerabilities, however, are not 
confined solely to the 73,000,000 inhabi- 
tants of these islands of Japan Proper, 
nor to their economic resources alone. 
Just as tightly enmeshed in our enemy’s 
war machine are the colonies of For- 
mosa and Korea, and the puppet-con- 
trolled areas of “Manchukuo” (Man- 
churia) and North China. Nearly 20 
percent of Japan’s requirements of rice 
in normal years come from Korea and 
Formosa. Soybeans from Manchuria are 
also important in Japan’s food supply. 
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and in North China and Korea are found 
Japan’s only “domestic” supplies of raw 
cotton. 

In the basic industries—iron and 
steel—Korea and Manchuria are not only 
the main suppliers of iron ore but they 
are increasingly expanding their smelt- 
ing capacity and the productionof special 
steels as well. Coking coal for Japan’s 
blast furnaces comes mainly from North 
China. Ferro-alloys and other metals, 
such as tungsten, molybdenum, zinc, 
graphite, fluorspar, and mica, are also 
supplied in important quantities from 
the continent. Japan’s light metal in- 
dusiries—aluminum and magnesium— 
likewise are spread throughout these 
areas and Formosa, largely because of the 
availability of hydroelectric power. Coal 
liquefaction, and refining of fuel from 
oil shale, has been developed in Korea 
and Manchuria perhaps to a greater ex- 
tent than in Japan Proper. Nor has ex- 
pansion in these industries been stopped 
since petroleum supplies have become 
available from the Netherlands Indies. 
Notwithstanding the quantities of petro- 
leum, bauxite, and iron ore which are 
being stockpiled from the Netherlands 
Indies, Malaya, and the Philippines, 
Japan is pushing ahead the development 
of basic or synthetic industries in its 
nearby areas of control, indicating that 





A Japanese farmer irrigates his rice fields by literally “treading water” into the chute. 
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this region, with Japan Proper, is to be 
the hard inner core of Japan’s economic 
strength, a region as nearly as possible 
self-sufficient in the industrial require- 
ments for warfare. 

Dependence of Japan’s war machine 
upon imports of essential materials from 
the continent, and decentralization of 
manufacturing or refining capacities, in- 
dicate that attacks, such as the one by 
American bombers on the Kailin Mines 
in North China on October 21, 1942, may 
be as damaging, or even more, to Japan’s 
war effort than bombs dropped in the 
heart of Tokyo. It emphasizes also Ja- 
pan’s dependence upon sea transport, as 
well as rail, for economic activity within 
even the “Inner Zone” of its defenses. 

It has been Japan’s policy to develop 
on the continent the industrial strength 
to support its armies there, independ- 
ent as far as possible of supplies from 
the homeland. With Japan Proper oc- 
cupied by United Nations’ forces, an 
economic basis could conceivably exist 
for continued resistance by Japanese 
Armies on the mainland, a basis which 
becomes more substantial the longer 
Japan is left in control of these areas. 
If this war should end—as after Pear] 
Harbor, Wake Island, and Bataan, the 
American people will not allow it to 
end—with Japan forced out of Burma, 
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Malaya, Netherlands Indies, the p 
pines, Indochina, Central and 
China, but still in control of North ¢ 
and Manchuria as well as Koreg 
Formosa, the core of Japan’s power for 
aggression would remain still intact. 


Formosa (Taiwan) 


Geographically at the heart of the 
Japanese-occupied area, Formosa is jm. 
portant primarily for its strategic logg. 
tion and value as a military base. Wit, 
some 78 adjoining islets, including the 
Pescadores, it lies about 1,000 miles 
southwest from Central Japan, about 
100 miles off the Asiatic mainland, and, 
roughly midway between Shanghai ang 
Hong Kong. Its southern tip is only 
about 80 miles from the northernmost 
island of the Philippines. From south. 
ern Formosa’s most important port, 
Takao, to Hong Kong is 360 miles; to 
Manila just over 1,000 miles; to Saigon 
1,530 miles; and to Singapore 1,800 miles. 
Hainan, Japan’s other great island base 
in the South China Sea, lies approxi. 
mately 700 miles to the southwest. 

As early as 1897, the Japanese called 
Formosa (Taiwan) “the stone aimed at 
the south.” More recently Governor- 
General Hasegawa called the island “a 
giant stationary aircraft carrier.” 
These descriptions emphasize the role 
which the island has played in Japan’s 
military conquests. From Taiwan as a 
“front-line” base, Japan was able to 


shorten tremendously the lines of its. 


oversea attacks on Southern China, 
French Indochina, the Philippines, and 
other areas. For these offensive actions, 
naval and air forces were concentrated 
there; expeditionary troops were 4as- 
sembled and trained; and stores of sup- 
plies accumulated. In the continuing 
fight to command air and sea lanes off 
the China coast from Japan to south- 
eastern Asia, Formosa’s ports, naval 
bases, airfields, army garrisons, and 
supply depots remain of vital importance, 
To defeat Japan they must be destroyed, 
and/or occupied by United Nations 
forces. 


Island’s Checkered History 


This island was known from earfly 
times by the Chinese from Amoy and 
Canton, who partially settled it and 
carried on a continuous warfare with 
the aboriginal Malayans—who are close- 
ly related by blood, language, and culture 
to the Malayan tribes of the Philippine 
Islands. Discovered by the Portuguese 
late in the sixtenth century it was named 
in that liquid tongue “Ilha Formosa,” or 
“Beautiful Island.” The Dutch settled 
on the west coast in 1642, building Fort 
Zeelandia which, until recent years at 
least, was still standing at Amping, port 
for the city of Tainan. Spaniards es- 
tablished themselves in Keelung and 
Tansui in 1626, but were expelled in 1642 
by the Dutch who, in turn, were driven 
out by the Chinese pirate-conqueror, 
Koxinga (as he was known to Euro- 
peans), in 1662. Formosa again became 
part of the Chinese Empire in 1683, and 
so continued until it was surrendered to 
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apanese as a result of the Sino- 
jo sg war of 1894-95, after which 
they renamed it Taiwan. 


Area and Population 


Formosa, in area 13,807 square miles, 
is less than one-tenth as large as Japan 
proper. It is roughly equal to the com- 
pined areas of Massachusetts and Con- 
necticut, is over 250 miles from north 
to south, and at its widest point is 93 
miles from east to west. The southern 
half of Formosa lies below the Tropic of 
Cancer and is tropical in vegetation and 
climate. . 

A range of mountains extends the 
length of the island from north to south. 
Eastward of this range the country 
jg mountainous. Forty-eight scattered 
peaks rise more than 10,000 feet, and 
the highest, Mt. Morrison, towers 14,500 
feet. The cliffs on the east coast are 
the highest in the world, presenting in 
some places an almost sheer descent to 
seaboard of about 6,000 feet.’ Aborig- 
jnal tribes, savage and unsubdued, have 
inhabited that desperate coast and at- 
tacked mariners shipwrecked there just 
as their head-hunting forefathers did. 
Westward of the central range are grad- 
uating hills, which descend to broad 
plains on which the population and eco- 
nomic life on the island centers. 

Although in Japan’s possession for al- 
most 50 years, only about 5 percent, or 
323,000, of Formosa’s total population 
of nearly 6,000,000 persons are Japanese.’ 
Almost 94 percent of all inhabitants 
are Chinese, originally from Kwangtung 
and Fukien Provinces, who have re- 





1 China Sea Pilot, Vol. III, 1937, p. 5. 

2 Excluding aborigines numbering around 
150,000, now confined by the Japanese to the 
mountainous region of Central Formosa. 
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A fishing village on the Inland Sea. Japanese life startlingly combines the medieval with 
the modern. Note the primitive household effects in the foreground, and the well-beam 


at the extreme right. 
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mained Chinese in their language, cus- 
toms, and dress. 

The capital and largest city of For- 
mosa is Taihoku, located about 10 miles 
inland from the northern coast, with a 
1939 population of 340,114. Keelung 
(Kiirin) in the north, and Takao on the 
west coast in the south, are Formosa’s 
two most important harbors. A railroad 
runs the length of the western coastal 
plain connecting these ports, passing 
through Taihoku and other principal 
cities. A project for another harbor to 
relieve congestion of commercial and 
naval shipping was begun in August 1939 
at Niitaka (Gosei) on the central west- 
ern coast. Other ports along the north- 
ern and western coasts are shallow, silt- 
ing up from the discharge of rivers and 
streams, and are usable only by coast- 
wise junks, or those trading with the 
China coast. The east coast of Formosa 
is little indented and “steep-to.” Suo, a 
fishing port in the north, is the only 
natural harbor. Some efforts have been 
made, however, to develop an artificial 
harbor and industrial center at the east- 
coast city of Karenko. 


Formosa’s Main Industries 


Formosa’s strategic location and pri- 
mary importance as a military training 
and supply base constitute its main claim 
to prominence, but it is an economic 
unit also of some importance in the 
Japanese Empire. Agriculture is the 
principal occupation, with rice and sugar 
the two chief and competing crops. Rice 
exports to Japan, normally around 23,- 
000,000 bushels, supply about 6 percent 
of Japan’s consumption; and sugar ship- 
ments in past years supplied about 90 
percent of sugar requirements in the 
Japanese Empire. More recently produc- 
tion for war uses of absolute alcohol 
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from Taiwan’s sugar and sweetpota- 
toes has expanded. Prior to develop- 
ment of synthetic substitutes—which 
Japan’s monopoly practices stimulated— 
Formosa was also known as the world’s 
principal source of natural camphor. 

Its mountains, heavy rainfall, and 
rapid streams provide an abundant sup- 
ply of water power for generating elec- 
tricity, and have made possible the lo- 
cation of important light-metal, chem- 
ical, and other strategic industries on 
the island. Until 1939, at least, the larg- 
est power project was in the mountains, 
near the center of the island, at Lake 
Jitsugetsutan. Work on this project was 
not carried far forward until a survey 
in 1928 by American engineers testified 
to its feasibility, and until a loan of 
$22,800,000 (U. S. currency) was ar- 
ranged in July 1931, with a New York 
banking syndicate. 

Completion of the Jitsugetsutan 
plants, No. 1 and No. 2, in 1934 and 1937, 
led to plans for developing Formosa as 
a manufacturing area, with raw mate- 
rials to be brought from southeastern 
Asia. Many of these plans for indus- 
trialization appear never to have ad- 
vanced beyond the blueprint stage, held 
back by lack of machinery and equip- 
ment, and especially by the absence of 
an industrial population. In certain 
fields, however, substantial progress has 
been made. Aluminum production is the 
outstanding example. The Nippon 
Aluminum Co.’s plant at Takao is one of 
the important alumina and aluminum 
plants in the Japanese Empire; and a 
second smaller plant has been placed in 
operation by the same company at Ka- 
renko. Special efforts have also been 
made to expand the ship-repair yards at 
Keelung and Takao, and to develop iron 
and steel and chemical industries, es- 
pecially the production of artificial fer- 
tilizers. 

Actually, however, we know very little 
about what the Japanese have accom- 
plished in Formosa, so isolated is the is- 
land, and so rigidly enforced has been 
the military-secrets law. In 1940, a 
Japanese translator, employed at the 
American consulate at Taihoku, was im- 
prisoned for 3 years at hard labor for 
making routine inquiries concerning 
highways and the number of motor ve- 
hicles there. 


Korea (Chosen) 


Another strategic part of the Japanese 
Empire is Korea, or Chosen, as the Jap- 
anese call it. Prior to its annexation in 
1910, the Japanese referred to this pen- 
insula as a “dagger thrust at the heart 
of their country,” but since 1931 they 
have retermed it a “bridge” for their 
conquests on the Asiatic mainland. Ex- 
tending southeastward for some 500 miles 
to within 120 miles of Japan Proper, 
Korea may well be both a theater of im- 
portant action for Japan’s defeat, and 
a focal area in post-war arrangements 
to safeguard the United Nations from 
further Japanese aggression. 

Korea is now an integral and impor- 
tant part of the Japanese economic 
structure. Formerly regarded only as a 
convenient “breadbasket’—supplying in 
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normal years around 12 percent of Ja- 
pan’s annual rice requirements—Korea 
has now become an important supplier of 
minerals, chemicals, and other products 
essential to Japan’s war economy. More 
iron ore is believed to be mined on this 
peninsula than in Manchuria—perhaps 
as much as in Manchuria and Japan 
Proper combined, although metallic con- 
tent of the big Mosan mines is only 35 
to 40 percent, as compared with around 
50 percent in Japan Proper. New blast 
furnaces at Seishin and elsewhere have 
made possible substantial outputs of pig 
iron and semifinished steel. Korea is 
the most convenient source of tungsten 
available to Japan, and can supply 40 
percent of Japan’s needs. It is also the 
best available source of molybdenum, 
and can supply all of Japan’s require- 
ments for graphite and mica. Producing 
6,500,000 tons of coal (although little if 
any good coking coal) it has also a sub- 
stantial production of other minerals, 
such as zinc, lead, copper, gold, silver. 
and fluorspar. 

The Chosen Nitrogen Fertilizer Co., 
and related Japanese concerns, have 
established a number of large chemical 
and light-metal plants on the Korean 
Peninsula, including the largest am- 
monium sulfate (fertilizer) plant in the 
Japanese Empire. Plants for sulfuric 
acid, magnesium, aluminum, and other 
chemicals and metals are in operation, 
following a great expansion in electro- 
power-generating capacity from thermal 
plants and from hydroelectric stations 
on the Yalu, Fusen, and Choshin Rivers. 
Attracted by cheap land and labor, and 
less subject to cartel and governmental 
restrictions than in Japan Proper, the 
great interests of Noguchi, Mitsubishi, 
and other members of the ZAIBATSU 
(or large family concerns which have 
dominated Japan’s economic life) have 
developed these and other key industries, 
and have made Korea an advance base 
for Japan’s expansion on the continent. 


PO a a BIE 


One of the modern commercial structures erected by the Japanese in Hsinking, capital of 


their puppet state of “Manchukuo.” 
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Area and Transport Facilities 


Korea’s area is about 85,000 square 
miles, or slightly larger than the State 
of Kansas and about two-thirds the size 
of Japan Proper. Its only land borders 
are in the north with Manchuria, and for 
a short distance with the Maritime Prov- 
ince of Soviet Russia. These boundaries 
are formed by the Yalu (or Oryokho) 
and Tumen Rivers, both originating 
near Mount Hakuto, and flowing in op- 
posite directions—the Yalu southwest- 
ward into the Yellow Sea, and the Tu- 
men into the Sea of Japan at a point only 
100 miles south of Vladivostok. The 
coastline is very long—about 11,000 
miles—and indented by innumerable 
bays and inlets. 

On the Yellow Sea coast, facing west- 
ward to China, are located the main 
agricultural districts, centers of popula- 
tion, and such harbors as Mokpo, Kun- 
san, Jinsen (Chemulpo) , Chinnampo, and 
others. Each of these ports is connected 
by main or feeder lines with Korea’s 
trunk railway which runs from the ferry 
terminus at Fusan northward to Korea’s 
capital Seoul (or Keijo), and thence via 
Heijo to Shingishu, a total distance 
within Korea of approximately 600 miles. 
Entering Manchuria across a bridge over 
the Yalu River, at Antung, this line con- 
tinues as a branch of the main-line sys- 
tem of the South Manchuria Railway to 
Mukden, where it connects with the 
Mukden-Peking Railway, and then runs 
northward to Hsingking and Harbin. 

Korea’s coast facing the Sea of Ja- 
pan is steep and rockbound, isolated by 
mountain ranges which form the back- 
bone and watershed of the peninsula. It 
is a region of some agriculture, but its 
chief value is as a community of fisher- 
men and for the processing of fish prod- 
ucts. In the northeastern area, however, 
are ports, railways, and industrial cen- 
ters of increasing importance. This area 
is connected with Keijo by a main rail- 
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road line which runs northeastward to 
the port of Genzan on the Sea of. Japan 
and thence for around 300 miles along 
the coast to Seishin, where it turns in. 
land to connect with the North Map. 
churia Railway (formerly Chinese Rast. 
ern) which traverses Manchuria from 
Vladivostok, on the east, through Har. 
bin to Manchuli on the west, beyong 
which it becomes Soviet Russia’s Trang. 
Siberian Railroad. 

Railroad construction in northeastern 
Korea has opened new ports on the Sea 
of Japan, and has given them impor- 
tance as gateways to the Manchurian 
hinterland. In August 1932, the port of 
Rashin was selected as the Sea of Japan 
terminus of the railroad system of Man. 
churia. Construction of port facilities 
begun in the same year by the South 
Manchuria Railway Co., was scheduled 
to provide means for handling 3,000,099 
tons of traffic annually by 1937. This 
port is 116 miles closer by rail to Harbin 
(and therefore to all stations on the 
North Manchuria Railway) than js 
Dairen, Manchuria’s traditional port in 
Kwantung Leased Territory. 

The strategic importance of the Ko- 
rean railroad system consists not only in 
moving goods and men within Korea, but 
also in connecting Japan with North 
China, “Manchukuo” (Manchuria), and 
with two entrance points into Siberia, 
This railroad connection, of course, is 
merely supplementary to direct shipping 
from Japanese ports to those in North 
China or Manchuria. 


Population of Korea 


Korea’s population, as given in the 
1940 census. numbered 24,326,327—about 
one-third that of Japan Proper. Aver- 
age density of population is approxi- 
mately 268 persons per square mile, as 
compared with 495 persons per square 
mile in Japan Proper. Nearly 97 percent 
of this population is Korean, and less 
than 3 percent Japanese. A small num- 
ber of others are mainly Chinese, with 
perhaps 1,500 Europeans and Americans, 
chiefly missionaries, in Korea before the 
war. The population is predominantly 
rural and agricultural. In 1938 only 
about 60 cities and towns had more than 
10,000 inhabitants. Seoul (Keijo), the 
capital, is Korea’s largest city, with a 
population in 1940 of 935,464. Next came 
Heijo (P’yongyang), the important in- 
dustrial center in South Heian Province, 
with a population numbering 285,965. 
Fusan, the third largest city and prin- 
cipal port, had 249,734 inhabitants. 

Until recently the Japanese opposed 
the military training of Koreans and 
their use in the Japanese Army. In 
1938 a system of volunteering was 
inaugurated, but the response was very 
small until 1941, when the police were 
given a quota to fill in each district. 
Tokyo has stated that 12,000 Koreans 
volunteered in 1942. A new law, 
originally to go into effect in 1944, 
provides for universal military conscrip- 
tion in Korea. It is probable that at 


present Korean “volunteers” are used in 
labor battalions, and to release Japanese 
troops for combat. 
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Historical Sketch 


Korea’s boundaries have been 
stationary since the eleventh century, 
when territory west of the Yalu was lost 
o a warlike horde of Tungusic stock, 
related to the Manchus. When Ni-Taijo, 
or Litan, ascended the throne in 1392, 
after Korea had suffered severely from 
Genghis Khan and Kublai Khan, he 
tendered homage to the first Ming 
gmperor of China. In 1592 the 

ninsula was invaded by the Japanese 
under Hideyoshi, the first of Yamato’s 
armies to use firearms against foreign- 
ers. After Hideyoshi’s death in 1598 the 
Japanese withdrew with tribute and 
concessions, and Korea remained an in- 
dependent state, although under Chinese 
suzerainty, until the Sino-Japanese war 
of 1894-95. Defeat of China in that war, 
and of Russia a decade later, led up to 
the annexation treaty of August 22, 1910, 
which provided for the “complete and 
permanent cession to the Emperor of 
Japan of all rights of sovereignty over 
the whole of Korea.” 


Manchuria (“Manchukuo’’) 


As described in an earlier issue of 
FoREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY,’ Manchuria 
has been the twentieth-century storm 
center of the Far East, the battleground 
of the hopes and ambitions of three 
among the world’s great powers—Russia, 
Japan, and China—the boundaries of 
whose dominions surround it. Japan’s 
dominance in what the Chinese call the 
“Three Eastern Provinces” (and Jehol), 
and what the Japanese call “Manchu- 
kuo” goes back at least to the Russo- 
Japanese War, 1904-1905. The peace 
treaty ending that war, signed at Ports- 
mouth, N. H., in September 1905, gave 
to the Japanese, among other fruits of 
victory, the southern half of the spur 
line of the Chinese Eastern Railway 
from Harbin to Dalny (Dairen) and Port 
Arthur. 

Henceforth for a quarter of a century, 
Manchuria was divided into “Spheres 
of Influence”: Kirin and Heilungkiang 
Provinces, in the north, under domina- 
tion of the Russian-controlled Chinese 
Eastern Railway, with its center of ad- 
ministration at Harbin; and the south- 
ern Province of Fengtien (or Shengking 
and Mukden, as alternate names), later 
to be called Liaoning, under the domina- 
tion of the Japanese-controlled South 
Manchuria Railway, with the cities of 
Dairen and Mukden as centers of ad- 
ministration. 

Though Japan and Russia assumed 
direct administration only over their re- 
spective railway zones, 14 miles wide, ac- 


tually their influence extended to the. 


farthest hamlets of population, and per- 
meated the whole economic life of Man- 
churia. The dividing line between the 
Spheres of Influence ran along the 
southern border of Kirin Province, 
through the city of Changchun—now 
Hsinking, the capital of “Manchukuo”’— 
and across the plains of Inner Mongolia. 


*See “Manchuria: Storm Center,’ C. K. 
Moser, ForREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY, October 
10, 1942. 
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Era of Transition 


In the transitional quarter-century, 
1905-1930, Manchuria emerged from a 
nomadic, pastoral phase to become the 
“granary of Asia,” the world’s largest 
exporter of soybean products, and a sub- 
stantial supplier of coal, iron, and other 
mineral resources. In 1927 South Man- 
churia contained 78 percent of China’s 
estimated iron-ore resources, although 
the mass of ore was and still is low grade. 
Its two chief iron mines, Miao-erh-kou 
and Anshan, produced in 1927 51 per- 
cent of China’s total iron output. The 
Fushun coal mines, near Mukden, had 
become famous as the world’s largest 
open-cut coal mines, and those at Pen- 
hsihu were also well known. 

Efforts of the old “Manchurian Tiger,” 
Chang Tso-lin, to maintain a semblance 
of Chinese authority, between the mill- 
stones of Russian and Japanese control, 
culminated in the abortive attempt of 
his son, Chang Hsueh-liang, to wrest 
the Chinese Eastern Railway from So- 
viet Russia in 1929. Two years later, on 
September 18, 1931, occurred the incident 





Japan’s shipyards have excellent facilities. 
allies in the No. 2 floating dock at Kobe. 
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near Mukden, followed within a few days 
by the occupation of Chang Hsueh- 
liang’s capital by the Kwantung Army, 
and the proclamation of “Manchukuo” 
as a sovereign State, independent of 
China, and under the protection of the 
Japanese. In 1935, the new “State,” 
with Japanese backing, bought the Chi- 
nese Eastern Railroad from Russia, and 
Japan was free to do in Manchuria as 
she would. 


Industrial Expansion Since 1931 


At Fushun, the South Manchuria Rail- 
road Co. has doubled coal output,’ and 
it or its subsidiary companies have 
brought into production shale oil and 
coal liquefaction plants, and other en- 
terprises. Besides operating its own 
ore fields, the Showa Steel Works, at 


* In 1931 the Fushun mines produced 80 
percent of total output in Manchuria of 
9,000,000 tons. In 1941, they accounted for 
only one-half of total estimated production 
of around 20.000,000 tons. 


(Continued on p. 34) 
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By Marcaret E. Wamsscanss, Indus- 
trial Projects Unit, Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce 


RANSPORTED FROM A LAND OF MYSTERY, 
6 the traditional plodding pace of 
the East, and precipitated into the be- 
wildering rush of the West—that is the 
strange odyssey of many a beautiful 
Persian-lamb or Caracul coat, originat- 
ing in Afghanistan and worn in Europe 
or America. 

Though opened fully to occidental civ- 
jlization only in comparatively recent 
times, Afghanistan has long supplied 
western nations with furs, wool, carpets, 
rugs, and hides, and in turn has received 
various industrial products, among them 
American sewing machines and a con- 
glomerate assortment of second-hand 
clothing, particularly uniforms. 

Lambs and sheep provide the coun- 
try’s greatest source of exportable 
wealth; they also furnish warm cloth- 
ing to protect the Afghans against the 
terrific cold of the winter months, espe- 
cially in the higher mountain regions. 

First in value is the so-called “broad- 
tail” skin, but, for obvious reasons, pro- 
duction is limited. These skins are usu- 
ally very light in weight and lustrous 
and are taken, in most cases, from lambs 
prematurely born, or stillborn. 


Persian Lamb—and Others 


Persian lamb (sometimes called “Car- 
acul,’” “Karakul,” or “Afghan lamb”), 
with its beautiful tight curl, is produced 
in large quantities. The skin is taken 
from lambs that are anywhere from 3 
to 10 days old. Skins pelted from older 
lambs are larger and bring greater prof- 
its, but the curl becomes looser as the 
age increases, and for this luxury ex- 
port it is not wise to let many develop 
beyond even the 5-day period. 

During the calendar year 1940, ship- 
ments of Persian-lamb skins from Af- 
ghanistan to the United States by way 
of Karachi, India, numbered 1,947,629 
pieces, with an estimated value of $12,- 
430,063. 

Many flocks of Qaraquli sheep are also 
raised for their valuable Astrakhan fur. 
Wild fur-bearing animals, too, are 
trapped, particularly on the northern 
slopes of the great Hindu Kush Moun- 
tains. Among these are stone marten, 
wolf, gray and red fox. 

Sheepskin coats are worn almost uni- 
versally in the mountains during the 
winter months. In the tanning proc- 
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d Textiles 


in Afghanistan 


ess, pomegranate rinds, powdered alum, 
red ochre, and sweet oil form the usual 
ingredients, which impart to the skins 
a bright yellow color. These chemicals, 
domestically produced, thus form an in- 
direct export of some value. 

Grazing Activities 

With its peaks and valleys, Afghanis- 
tan offers almost unbounded grazing 
possibilities. Many families lead a com- 
pletely nomadic life, tending their flocks 
in the lowlands during the cold weather 
and, as the warmer seasons approach, 
leading them into the higher regions, 
even approaching the line of perpetual 
snow, at elevations ranging upward over 
10,000 feet. 

The unique fat-tailed sheep is a native 
of Afghanistan. This breed derives its 
name from the peculiarly large tail that 
stores an immense supply of grease from 
which the animal draws nourishment in 
winter months when vegetation is scarce. 
(Man, too, obtains sustenance from the 
tail, the grease being widely used in place 
of butter.) 

Much excellent-quality fleece, white, 
russet, or black in color, is clipped from 
these sheep, for home use or exportation. 

During the wool year, October 1, 1940, 
to September 30, 1941, 2,327,351 pounds 
of wool were shipped from Afghanistan 
to the United States through the port of 
Karachi, India. 


Barak, Kakma, Kurk 


For domestic use, a soft warm cloth, 
called barak, which can stand the hard- 
est wear, is manufactured from wool. 
Rather expensive for ordinary clothing, 
it is used almost solely for winter uni- 
forms of the Afghan army. 

“Kakma,” woven from soft camel’s 
hair, and “Kurk,” made from goat hair, 
are also very superior types of fine gar- 
ment cloth, but are so expensive that only 
the wealthy can buy them. 


Cottage Industries 


With the exception of two woolen fac- 
tories, which have but a limited output, 
the native “cottage” industry accounts 
for most of the cloth production in Af- 
ghanistan. Knitting of woolen socks, 
gloves, and mittens is a favorite occupa- 
tion of women a good part of the year. 

The making of small prayer carpets 
of excellent color and design, as well as 
special types of oriental rugs called 
“Afghan” carpets, forms an important 
industry. Various coarse-grade wool and 
felt carpets are likewise produced. 


Afghan Cotton Output 


Grazing of their flocks is not the only 
occupation of the Afghans, many also 
deriving a livelihood from agriculture. 

The ground is very fertile, although 
in many regions rainfall is insufficient, 
However, in most sections, cultivators 
do not depend upon rainfall but, with 
skill and ingenuity, have developed an 
ample irrigation system. Abundant 
water is carried by the snow-fed rivers 
and diverted in open canals, and, in 
other instances, wells and springs are 
connected by underground, artificial] 
channels, and the combined volume is 
brought to the surface at strategic points 
on lower levels. Experience has demon- 
strated the value of crop rotation, and 
generally two crops can be grown in a 
year. 

Cotton is considered a spring crop. It 
is sown in March and April and har- 
vested in July and August. No exact 
figures are available, but Afghanistan 
authorities estimate that production in 
recent years averaged about 20,000 met- 
ric tons. Efforts are being exerted to 
increase cultivation. 

Textile Imports Necessary 

Although some yarn and cloth are pro- 
duced by hand, Afghan requirements far 
exceed the output. Consequently cotton 
piece goods form an important item of 
import, even though large quantities of 
raw cotton are exported. From May 1940 
to May 1941, more than 20,000,000 yards 
of unbleached cotton were imported from 
Japan alone, not including large quanti- 
ties of other cotton piece goods. 

Each year every adult Afghan male 
requires 6 or 7 yards of unbleached cot- 
ton for his costume of long flowing 
trousers, blouse, and turban. This alone 
would account for an estimated 36,000,- 
000 yards of cloth. 

Members of the Afghan court wear 
European clothes. Less important citi- 
zens of the urban population delight in 
wearing second-hand uniforms of armed 
forces, as well as those of hotel and 
theater attendants. Many a future 
bewildered traveler—possibly whisked 
across the world into Kabul or Herat 
by the magic of the Air Age—will sud- 
denly be confronted by a personage at- 
tired in a uniform bearing the name of 
an American or European hotel. 


Cotton Mill Established 


In line with the country’s desire for 
industrialization, erection of a large cot- 
ton mill was begun some years ago. With 
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at forethought a site was selected in 
the midst of the cotton-growing region. 
The nearby Kunduz River was quickly 
narnessed to furnish power, and con- 
struction work was set in motion. Well- 


gre 


nigh insurmountable obstacles con- 
fronted the determined sponsors. Every 
pit of material and equipment had to be 
Jaboriously carried, usually by pack 
train, over almost trackless distances, 
to the chosen site. 

Slowly the walls took shape, and at 
last, in 1942, hopes were realized and 
the plant was set in motion. At present 
about 2,500 pounds of yarn are produced 
daily, of which 2,000 pounds are sold 
and 500 pounds used in the weaving 
mill. Only 32 looms are being worked, 
producing 300 yards of cloth daily. Ul- 
timately, it is planned to place the entire 
550 looms and 15,000 spindles in opera- 
tion, working on two shifts, and putting 
out some 11,000,000 yards annually. 

Located as this industry is in an un- 
developed area, numerous handicaps 
that confront pioneers in every land (in- 
cluding the need to establish adequate 
housing and sanitation) must be over- 
come. Lack of previous industrial or 
mechanical training on the part of em- 
ployees also retards production and in- 
creases operating expense. But, with 
time and proper training, this condition 
will improve, as the Afghans learn 
quickly and are readily adaptable. 

Even at this time, the plant is a valu- 
able contribution to the country’s needs, 
particularly since imports of cotton 
goods have declined very drastically. 

Another textile mill preduces about 
110,000 yards of cotton cloth per year. 


Silk Production 


Mulberry trees flourish in Afghanis- 
tan, and much silk is produced, partic- 
ularly in the vicinity of Kabul (the 
capital), Kandahar, and Herat, the three 
largest cities. Prior to World War I, raw 
silk was exported, generally to Persia 
(Iran) or Bokhara, but more recently 
domestic weavers have come to the fore, 
and beautiful silk fabrics are woven on 
hand looms. Rich silk tapestries woven 
here compare favorably with those 
found anywhere in the world. 

Trade estimates in a recent year 
placed Afghanistan’s raw-silk produc- 
tion at perhaps 75,000 pounds and waste 
silk at 90,000 pounds. In 1939, 86,100 
pounds of waste silk and cocoons were 
exported via Karachi. 


Foreign-Trade Figures 


In the fiscal year ended March 31, 1933 
(recent figures are not available), im- 
ports of brocades were valued at $11,500 
and of silk textiles at $116,500. Imports 
of cotton textiles, however, were most 
humerous, attaining a value of $6,430,- 
900—followed by rayon, which amounted 
to $356,800. Woolen-textile imports 
were valued at $192,500. 

All products are now transported to 
or from the market or the nearest rail- 
head beyond the frontier in the pictur- 
esque caravans of the Orient. However, 
with the advent of industrialization, 
transportation is likely to be speeded up. 
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Photo by Maynard Owen Williams, copyright National Geographic Magazine. 
The garb of the Afghans involves a lavish use of textiles. 


The Transport Picture 


Today thousands of families engaged 
in transit service spend their entire lives 
on the road—possibly 300,000 men, wo- 
men, and children crossing the Indian 
border alone in a single year. Trips are 
usually arranged to reach India in the 
fall, the women and children remaining 
near the boundary, while the men trans- 
fer their cargoes to railroads and deliver 
them to the principal cities of India or 
Burma (before the war). After spend- 
ing the winter there, as peddlers or la- 
borers, they retrace their way in April 
or May—having collected a goodly load 
of supplies for sale in Afghanistan—pick 
up their families, and carry their mer- 
chandise to destinations sometimes far 
in the interior. Soon a new supply of 
export goods is picked up, and another 
journey begins. 

Various animals are used for the 
transit work, to ship abroad the nation’s 
wools, rugs, and furs. A strong native 
horse, known as “yabu,” can carry be- 
tween 160 and 200 pounds, at a caravan 
gait of approximately 3 miles an hour. 


An exceptionally tough breed of donkey 
carries almost as heavy loads as the yabu 
at about the same speed. These donkeys 
do not travel in single file, but in droves. 

Specially bred, sure-footed, robust 
camels can bear an average load of 400 
pounds in the plains, and 320 pounds in 
the hills at a pace of 2 or 3 miles an 
hour. In the northern section the 
shaggy, double-humped variety is quite 
prevalent. 

In some instances elephants are 
used—also a small mountain breed of 
bullock, which can carry a load of about 
240 pounds, at the customary pace of 
the camel. 


Future Possibilities 


As the valuable natural resources of 
this country are developed, and as 
Afghanistan’s estimated 12,000,000 in- 
habitants and the people of the world 
at large become better acquainted and 
discover what each has to offer the other, 
the scope of commercial intercourse may 
expand in Afghanistan as elsewhere— 
textiles and apparel being one of the first 
roads to industrial growth. 
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Inflation in 3 Countries 


of the MIDDLE EAST 


Present Alarming Situation Challenges Authorities’ Economic Ingenuity 


By KarHiren Cant Douca_t, 
British Empire Unit, Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce 


HE INFLATION which has been 
threatening since the outbreak of 
the present war to disorganize the econ- 
omy of the Middle East has reached 
alarming proportions. Price levels in 
various localities have doubled or trebled 
since the summer of 1939. Families in 
the middle income groups, and especially 
those on fixed stipends, have been forced 
to reduce their standards of living dras- 
tically, and those in the lowest income 
groups are suffering extreme hardship. 
Several factors are responsible for this 
situation. In the first place, military 
expenditures in that area have been 
high—amounting to many millions of 


pounds. Among the largest items are 
payments for services, which increase the 
purchasing power of the population and 
consequently its demand for consumers’ 
goods. 

At the same time that purchasing 
power has been increased, the volume of 
consumers’ goods available for purchase 
has been decreased, since military pur- 
chases of food and other supplies in the 
countries of the Middle East, and espe- 
cially in Iraq, have been large. Efforts 
have been made, however, by the mili- 
tary authorities to import as much food 
as possible into these areas and to with- 
draw as little food as possible from local 
markets. 

Expenditure of troops, either on leave 
or stationed in various countries in the 
Middle East, amounts to a considerable 
sum, especially in the transport and ser- 
vice trades. For example, it has been 
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estimated that in 1941 British troops 
spent between £E1,500,000 and £E2,009.. 
000 monthly in Egypt alone. 

There is now a large volume of idle 
funds in all the countries of the Middle 
East. Part of this amount represents 
war profits, and part results from restric. 
tions on foreign trade. Exchange-con. 
trol regulations and import restrictions 
have kept practically all of these funds 
within the region. 

Together with the presence of large 
sums of money, there is a shortage of 
consumers’ goods—a shortage both in 
relation to the amount of money in the 
hands of consumers and in relation to 
the amount of goods that were available 
before the war. This is especially true 
in the case of imported manufactured 
goods, and is also true in the case of 
foodstuffs. Because of the limited 
amount of shipping space, imports have 
had to be reduced to the minimum, and 
only essential goods have been allowed 
to enter. 

Shortages of many commodities have 
been made more severe, especially in 
Iraq and Palestine, by the diversion of 
labor from manufacturing or agriculture 
to military projects. In addition, hoard- 
ing has withdrawn varying quantities of 
certain commodities, especially agricul- 
tural products, from the market. 

Legislation has been passed prescrib- 
ing penalties for such action, but admin- 
istration of such regulations is difficult. 
The smuggling of foodstuffs and other 
commodities out of Iraq across the wide 
border into Syria, where higher prices 
prevail, is one of the problems of the 
Iraqi police. 


The Rise of Prices 


The degree to which prices have risen 
in countries of the Middle East is shown 
by various indexes. For example, the 
cost-of-living index for Egypt, with 100 
representing June, July, and August 
1939, had risen to 210 by November 1942, 
to 215 by December 1942, and to 222 by 
January 1943. The index of retail prices 
of foodstuffs (base 1913-14=100) moved 
from 110 in August 1939 to 128 in De- 
cember 1940, to 157 in December 1941, to 
228 in December 1942, and to 254 in 
February 1943. 

It should be pointed out that actual 
prices in the Middle East may well be 
higher than is shown by price indexes, 
because of black markets and the prob- 
able downward bias of indexes. 
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Chart I shows monthly index numbers 


0. 


f retail prices of food in Arab markets 
and in Jewish markets in three towns 


(averaged) in Palestine. It will be ob- 
rved that prices in Arab markets in- 
creased from 96.6 to 301.2, or 211.8 per- 
t, from September 1939 to January 
1943. During the same period, prices in 
ewish markets increased from 105.7 to 


967.3, or 152.9 percent. 


The rise of prices in Iraq has been even 
greater. The table below shows the in- 
crease in the wholesale prices of several 
staple foods in Iraq between August 1939 
and March 2, 1943. The rates of increase 
yary from 321 percent in the case of 
hulled rice to 1,150 percent in the case 
of giant millet. The plight of those on 
fixed incomes is readily discernible. 














Wholesale Prices in Iraq (per Metric Ton) 
| | | 

| Week Week | Week 

—_— | Aug. | ended | ended | ended 

1939 |Feb. 2, | Feb. 2,| Mar. 

| 1942 1943 | 2, 1943 

Tip rsa core 

Tragi | Iraqi Traqi Traqi 

dinars| dinars | dinars | dinars 
Barley._-- 2.1 | 11.0 to | 25.0to 24.0 

12.0 25. 5 
Giant millet | 2.9 10.0 | 32.5to | 36.5 to 
34.0 37.0 
Millet. . - 2.5 7.5 16.0 17.0 
Dried beans (') 42.0 80.0 85.0 to 
90.0 
Dates, Zahdi dry (1) 5.0 25.0 26.5 
Rice, Ambar hulled 21.7 32.5 97.5 | 85.0 to 
97.5 
1 Not available. 


The general wholesale price index for 
Iraq had risen from 109.2 in Septem- 
ber 1939 to 352.2 in February 1942, as may 


be observed from Chart II. 


Currency in Circulation 


The amount of currency in circulation 
in a country, although primarily sig- 
nificant only in relation to the amount 
of goods available for purchase, is one 


of the indicators of 


inflation. 


The 


amounts of currency in circulation in 


Egypt, Palestine, and Iraq 


during the 


past 4 years are shown in Chart III, 
plotted on a logarithmic scale in order to 
show more readily the rates of increase. 
The curve for Egypt rises at a relatively 
uniform rate (approximately 40 percent 
a year), whereas the curve for Iraq rises 
at a relatively uniform rate (about 30 
percent a year) until the middle of 1941 
and then rises very abruptly (at a rate 
of about 100 percent a year). This ab- 
rupt change is accounted for mainly by 
heavy Allied expenditure in Iraq, which 
began with the construction of the sup- 
ply route to the Soviet Union in the sum- 


mer of 1941. 


It will be noted that the slope of the 
curve for Iraq has increased greatly for 
the period August 1942 through March 
1943, during which currency in circula- 


tion increased 6 percent. 


The curve for 


Palestine is erratic, reflecting to a greater 
degree than the others world military 
events, a fact which will be discussed 


in greater detail later. It, 


too, reflects 


Allied military expenditure, especially 
after February 1942, when the slope of 
the curve increases enormously. 

The relationship between deposits in 
banks and the amount of currency in 
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circulation is frequently significant and 
is especially interesting in the case of 
Palestine. In Chart IV the amount of 
currency in circulation is shown by 
means of a solid line, the amount of de- 
mand deposits being shown by means of 
a dotted line. Four times the dotted 
curve descends at the same time that the 
solid curve is ascending, thus indicating 
that during those four periods money 
left the banks and appeared in circula- 
tion—or, in other words, that runs on 
the banks occurred. 

The earliest time that this happened 
was September 1939, the date of the in- 
vasion of Poland and the outbreak of 
the present war. The second time that 
this occurred was at the end of June 
1940, just after the fall of France and 
the entry of Italy into the war. The 
third time was shortly after the sur- 
render of the Greek armies. The fourth 
time was shortly after the Germans 
neared Alexandria. 

Little immediate effect was noticeable 
after the second Libyan campaign or 
after the attack on Pearl Harbor. The 
abrupt rise of currency in circulation 
which took place in 1942 was due largely, 
as stated above, to Allied expenditure in 


Palestine. 
Egypt 


One of the chief manifestations of the 
rise of prices in Egypt has been the very 
high rents charged in the _ cities, 
especially in Cairo, where the rent for 
many premises is reported to be four 
times as high as it was a few years ago. 
The Egyptian Government has taken 
several steps to control rents. The latest 
was a proclamation stating that the rent 
charged for furnished premises may 
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exceed that charged on April 1, 1941, 
by not more than 12 percent “in addition 
to a reasonable monthly rent for the 
furniture and other fittings.” Disputes 
are to be settled by “special commis- 
sions.” 

Other measures which ‘iave been 
undertaken by the Egyptian Govern- 
ment to deal with price increases and 
food shortages are: requisitioning, price- 
fixing, distribution, the creation of 
cooperative societies, and the encourage- 
ment of the production of larger 
quantities of foodstuffs through the 
granting of bounties. Sugar and 
kerosene are the only commodities that 
have been rationed. 

A proclamation issued by the Egyptian 
Government in December 1942 provides 
that commercial and industrial firms in 
Egypt must pay their employees a cost- 
of-living allowance amounting to not 
less than the cost-of-living allowance 
paid by the Egyptian Government to 
its employees. The allowance rates paid 
by the Government to salaried personnel 
who are single, or who are married but 
have no children, vary from 30 percent 
(with a minimum of P. T. 60—approxi- 
mately U.S. $2.40—per month) for those 
receiving £E3 or less per month to 10 per- 
cent for those receiving over £E40 per 
month. The rates paid salaried 
personnel with children vary from 50 
percent for persons having three or more 
children and receiving £E3 or less per 
month to 10 percent (with a maximum 
of £E10 per month) for those receiving 
over £E40 per month. 

These allowances are not nearly large 
enough to make up for the increased 
cost of living. Furthermore, the law 
covers only the employees of commercial 
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and industrial firms and of the Govern- 
ment, whereas the bulk of Egyptians 
are agricultural laborers. In fact, it is 
they who receive the lowest wages. 
Then, too, such subsidies, while they 
make subsistence possible for those in 
the lower income groups, raise the 
amount of currency in circulation and 
give impetus to further inflation. 

Egyptian financial policy is unlike that 
of mast of the belligerent countries in 
that no national war bonds have been 
issued to absorb purchasing power. De- 
fense expenditure has been financed en- 
tirely by revenue and by relatively small 
drafts upon the Reserve Fund—a method 
in line with the traditional policy of 
the Egyptian Government, which has 
been to finance capital expenditure out 
of revenue and not by loans and thus 
not to burden the country with a heavy 
debt. A small loan—of £E1,000,000—to 
be used to finance the cotton crop, was 
issued in March 1943, however. This 
loan was unnecessary from the point of 
view of the Government’s financing the 
crop, since an adequate sum existed in 
the Reserve Fund. It is believed, there- 
fore, that the loan was issued partly to 
absorb purchasing power, although so 
small an issue can be of little effect in 
that respect. 

Several “new” taxes, mainly of an ex- 
cise nature, have been established in 
Egypt since the beginning of the war 
for the purpose of providing additional 
revenue, and rates of other taxes have 
been raised. The income tax, which 
dates only from February 1939, was re- 
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cently modified in order to provide 
greater income for the Government. 
The customs duties have been raised sev- 
eral times within the past year. All 
specific duties, in fact, with a few ex- 
ceptions, are now 200 percent of those 
prevailing in October 1941. Many ad 
valorem duties have also been increased. 

It should be mentioned that in none 
of the three countries under study— 
Egypt, Palestine, or Iraq—is there ex- 
hibited any lack of confidence in the 
currency, which, in all cases, is based 
upon the pound sterling. The rush to 
buy durable goods indicates knowledge 
that the price level is rising. There is 
no fear, however, that the respective gov- 
ernments have resorted to or will resort 
to the printing press for additional funds. 


Iraq 


Probably inflation is worse and the 
supply problem more acute in Iraq than 
in most countries of the Middle East. 
In October 1942, the Prime Minister of 
Iraq, in an attempt to remedy the sup- 
ply situation, called the local governors 
of the 14 districts of Iraq to a conference 
of several days’ duration at Baghdad to 
discuss the difficulties in their respective 
regions. New instructions were issued 
which it was hoped would alleviate the 
situation somewhat. 

Rents in Iraq have risen considerably 
since the outbreak of the war, although 
a law fixing them was recently passed. 
Partly responsible for the rise in rents 
in Baghdad is the shortage of houses. 
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Many have been requisitioned by the 
Government, and others have been con. 
demned in order to permit improvements 
to be made in the roads. 

Retailers have been more responsibje 
for high prices in Iraq than have whole. 
salers. Local products and manufac. 
tured goods have risen in price almost 
as rapidly as imported commodities 
For example, the price of locally manu. 
factured soap has risen several times its 
original price since the war started, aj. 
though the prices of raw materials used 
in its production have risen only slightly 
Shoes made in Iraq from domestically 
produced materials now cost six times 
the price they did a year ago. The price 
of woolen cloth woven in Iraq has risen 
so sharply that supply authorities have 
assumed temporary control over its pro. 
duction. The situation of those on 
limited incomes is extremely serious, ang 
hardship has been general. 

The Government of Iraq has granteg 
cost-of-living allowances to practically 
all its employees. For single persons 
they vary in amount from I. D.2 (2 Iraqi 
dinars) a month for one earning I. D5 or 
less a month to I. D.12 for one earning 
over I.D.75 a month. Proportionately 
higher sums are provided for persons with 
cependents. These allowances will be of 
Soine benefit to the recipients in their 
struggle against the rising cost of living, 
but, as is the case in Egypt, the amounts 
are much too small to make up for the 
price increases, and the number of re- 
cipients is not a large proportion of the 
population. 

In addition to the allowances, the Dj- 
rectorate General of Supply has issued 
to Government employees margarine, 
woolen cloth, and soap at moderate 
prices and has issued sugar and flour ra- 
tions. 

Because of the deteriorating value of 
the dinar in terms of purchasing power, 
there has been a rush for durable goods 
in Iraq, such as gold bullion and coins, 
tin, wool, or real estate. In an effort to 
combat this tendency, financial authori- 
ties are attemptng to popularize the 
purchase of securities, and Iraqi capi- 
talists have begun to respond to the pro- 
gram, buying British war bonds, Anglo- 
Iranian securities, and other securities 
of the Allied Nations. Banks in Iraq 
have been helpful, too, in giving free 
advice to buyers of such bonds. 

There might be mentioned the rela- 
tionship between the Palestine pound 
and the Iraqi dinar on the one hand and 
the pound sterling on the other. The 
Palestine pound and the Iraqi dinar are 
based upon a 100-percent reserve in 
sterling and are freely interchangeable 
with it. The Palestine Currency Board 
and the Iraq Currency Board, both lo- 
cated in London, may issue _ notes 
through their respective officers in Pales- 
tine or Iraq against pre-payment in 
sterling in London. Therefore, the 
British Government, when it wishes 
Palestine or Irag currency, draws a ster- 
ling check in favor of the appropriate 
Currency Board, which supplies the 
desired currency. 
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Palestine 


In Palestine, too, prices have risen 
enormously since the beginning of the 
war, as shown above. The situation of 
those on low or fixed incomes has been 
serious there, too, though not so serious 
as it has been in Iraq. The Wages Com- 
mittee, appointed a few months ago, 
published an interim report in March 
recommending cost-of-living allowances 
for industrial workers and government 
Officials in Palestine. The Commission, 
which is headed by the Chief Justice 
of the country, recommended the follow- 
ing schedule for cost-of-living allow- 
ances to industrial workers: 

(a) On basic wages up to £P8.500 
per month an allowance equal to the 
rise in the cost-of-living index over the 
level of August 1939; 

(b) On basic wages between £P8.500 
and £P10.500 the same allowance as above 
on the first £P8.500, plus 40 percent. of 
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that rate on the remainder of the wage; 
and 

(c) On basic wages above £P10.500 no 
additional allowance. 

With regard to salaried employees, the 
Commission feels that in general the res- 
toration of full pre-war purchasing 
power is not practicable, and conse- 
quently recommended the principle of 
family allowances. For such employees, 
therefore, the following allowances were 
suggested, calculated on a basic salary 
not exceeding £P10.000 monthly: for a 
single person, 50 percent of the increase 
in living costs as shown by the index fig- 
ure; 10 percent additional for a wife and 
for each of the first two children; 5 per- 
cent for the third child, and 5 percent 
for the fourth child. This scale of allow- 
ances is recommended especially for 
government employees, whose position 
has been the subject of much discussion 
in Palestine in the past few months. Al- 
lowances have not yet been granted to 
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government workers in Palestine, nor 


‘ have they been made compulsory in in- 


dustry. Wages in general have risen in 
Palestine, especially wages for manual 
labor. 

The government of Palestine has tak- 
en several steps which will, either di- 
rectly or indirectly, reduce purchasing 
power within the country. In the first 
place, an income tax was established for 
the first time in 1941. Early in 1943 the 
rates of taxation were raised, by making 
each income bracket smaller than for- 
merly. A personal exemption of £P250 
plus £P150 for each family dependent is 
allowed, and the new rates for each of 
the first four £P300 brackets of charge- 
able income are 5 percent, 742 percent, 
12% percent and 20 percent; for the 
next £P400 the rate is 32% percent; and 
for all above £P1,600 the rate is 50 per- 
cent. 

Another measure which will limit 
spending as well as provide revenue for 
the Government is the rural-property 
tax of 1943, which doubled the rates of 
taxation on all categories of land and 
which is to remain in effect only during 
the war. In addition, the estate-duty 
tax of 1943 will provide a new source of 
revenue. 

The sale of bonds as a check on in- 
flation has also been resorted to in Pales- 
tine. A “Post Office Issue of Defense 
Bonds” has been authorized, the bonds 
to bear 3 percent interest and run for 
7 years. Palestine Savings Certificates, 
running 10 years, have also been issued. 
It has been reported that, in addition, a 
new 3 percent 1960-1970 loan was to have 
been placed on the market some time 
during 1943, in an effort to reach larger 
capital holdings. 


Anti-Inflation Conference 


An Anti-Inflation Conference was held 
in Cairo last September, under the aus- 
pices of the British Minister of State and 
the Middle East Supply Center, which is 
now an Anglo-American organization de- 
voted to the maintenance of the civilian 
economy of the Middle East countries 
on a siege basis. The Conference, which 
will probably be followed by others, 
made a number of recommendations, 
some of which have been implemented 
and some of which are under study in 
London, Washington, and elsewhere. Ac- 
tion is coordinated by a standing com- 
mittee which meets in Cairo. 


Conclusion 


The seriousness of the inflation in the 
Middle East has been pointed out in the 
foregoing charts and discussion. Price 
rises have been great, and many com- 
modities are procurable only at exorbi- 
tant prices. The higher the prices paid, 
the more money there is in circulation 
and the higher prices rise. Thus the 
process continues, at a progressive rate. 
Any measures that reduce or even stabi- 
lize prices in the Middle East or that 
reduce the volume of currency in circu- 
lation there will be a major contribution 
to the Allied war effort. 

The recent successes of the Allied ar- 
mies in North Africa will facilitate ship- 

(Continued on p. 37) 
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Argentina 


Transport and Communication 


New Shipping Rates Made Public.— 
New schedules of shipping rates to Vene- 
zuela and the Union of South Africa 
have been made public in Argentina. 
After consultation with seven shipping 
companies, in the case of South Africa, 
and six, in the case of Venezuela, these 
schedules were made effective as of July 
21, 1943. 

These new shipping rates represent 
a decrease for Venezuela and a slight in- 
crease over previously published rates 
for South Africa. South African rates, 
however, are from 30 to 40 percent less 
than the charges which actually have 
been made during recent months by 
various of the shipping companies. 


Belgian Congo 
and Ruanda- 


Urundi 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Rubber: Export Shipments Required 
to be Packed in Sacks.—Rubber ex- 
ported from the Belgian Congo and Ru- 
anda-Urundi must be packed exclusively 
in sacks, effective July 1, 1943, by notice 
No. 7 of the Rubber Commission, issued 
on May 15 and published in the Bulletin 
Administratif on May 25, 1943. 


British West 


Indies 


Economic Conditions 
SITUATION IN TRINIDAD AND TOBAGO 


Business in Trinidad and Tobago dur- 
ing August was not as active as in the 
preceding month, and reflected sharply 
the extension of the Government’s bulk 
purchasing program to nearly all com- 
mercial transactions. Imports were 
larger than in previous months, but dis- 
tribution was somewhat disrupted. The 
colony’s principal industry, the produc- 
tion of petroleum, was maintained at 
capacity levels, and other small indus- 
tries continued to produce for domestic 
consumption, which has greatly in- 
creased because of the higher wage scale 
and larger population. 

The sugar industry continued to suf- 
fer from lack of labor and high produc- 
tion costs. A large part of the cane 
available for grinding in the season just 
finished was not cut. The Government 


has been considering remedial action of 
some type for the industry, but no defi- 
nite plan has yet been announced. 

To restrain laborers from abandoning 
sugar plantations, recent Defense Reg- 
ulations provide that every immigrant 
manual laborer must register with the 
authorities upon entering the colony, 
and those already there must now obtain 
pink identity cards; bearers of such 
cards cannot accept employment from 
any other than their present employer, 
unless such change is approved by the 
Industrial Adviser. 

Exports of cocoa during July were 
fairly large, in contrast with none ex- 
ported in the corresponding month of 
last year. Coffee exports for July 1943 
were much lower than those of July 
1942. Imports continue to show in- 
creases over 1942. 

The cost-of-living index rose 5 points 
during the month, bringing it up to 188 
on July 31 (base year 1935=100). Only 
four times since the beginning of the 
war has such a large increase occurred 
during 1 month. 


Canada 


Wartime Commodity Controls 


Price Ceilings Set on Domestic and 
Imported Fruits—An order, effective 





The Cover Picture 


aE 





Kobe 


Our cover picture this week— 
used with the courteous permission 
of Ewing Galloway—is a view along 
the water front of Japan’s modern 
port of Kobe, on the island of 
Honshu, near the great city of 
Osaka. 

Here we see barges loading cargo. 
Lying to the right of these docks 
are the important and extensive 
Kawasaki shipyards—of tremen- 
dous significance to the Nipponese 
today when Japan’s shipping is 
being so hard hit by the campaigns 
of United Nations’ submarines. 

















August 16, establishing maximum Prices 
for all grades of pears, peaches, and 
plums in Canada has been announced 
by the Wartime Prices and Trade Boarg 
For the purpose of the order three zones 
have been established in Canada on the 
basis of producing and consuming areas 
The order sets prices which may hg 
charged by any person, including g 
grower, who makes sales or shipments 
of peaches, pears, or plums from a farm 
or other country shipping point in o, 
near the producing area. Specifieg 
mark-ups from these prices are per. 
mitted for wholesale distributors, truck. 
ers, or growers selling at wholesale ang 
for retailers. The order also provides for 
a subsidy to enable canners to pack a 
proportion of the crops. 

Of special interest to American fruit 
exporters are the maximum price cejl- 
ings established for imported peaches, 
pears, or plums. Wholesale prices jp 
Canada on such imported fruit will be 
based on the maximum price charged 
in or near the wholesaler’s producing 
area for a similar grade and variety 
of Canadian-grown fruit, plus transpor- 
tation costs from the Canadian port of 
entry to the wholesaler’s place of busi- 
ness and a mark-up not exceeding 12% 
percent of the selling price. Retail prices 
will be based on wholesale prices plus 
transportation charges from the sup- 
plier’s warehouse to the retailer’s place 
of business and a mark-up not exceeding 
25 percent of the selling price. 

Canned Fruit, Jams, and Sirups Ra- 
tioned.—The rationing of canned fruit 
in Canada, expected for some time, be- 
came a realty on September 2, when such 
items, together with jams, jellies, mar- 
malades (including fountain fruits), 
honey, molasses, maple butter, honey 
butter, apple butter, maple sugar, cane 
sirup, corn sirup, and maple sirup were 
added to the list of foods rationed in 
the Dominion. 

The ration plan is similar to that used 
for meats, since the consumer may spend 
his coupons for any one of the aforemen- 
tioned commodities, depending on his 
choice and on what is available. For ex- 
ample, individual consumers are allowed 
two “D” coupons a month and for each 
coupon they may buy either 10 ounces 
of canned fruit, 6 ounces of jam, 10 
ounces of molasses, or 12 ounces of corm 
sirup. As an alternative to any of these 
commodities, the consumer may obtain 
for his “D” coupon one-half pound of 
sugar. 

Restaurants and other public caterers, 
as well as industrial users of these com- 
modities, will be rationed by quota. 
However, it is expected that the indus- 
trial use of honey, maple sirup, and corn 
sirup will be severely restricted or en- 
tirely eliminated so as to make more of 
these commodities available to house- 
holders. 

As a result of the rationing, whole- 
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salers’ stocks of canned fruit, frozen by 
a Wartime Prices and Trade Board order 
since July 26, may now be released to re- 
tailers for sale to consumers, subject to 
rationing restrictions, 


Tarif{s and Trade Controls 


Complete Parts of Batteries for Ear- 
Telephone Sets and Similar Appliances: 
Duty-Free.—To encourage increased pro- 
duction in Canada of batteries for ear- 
telephone sets and similar devices, an 
order in council, effective July 1, 1943, 
provides duty-free entry into Canada, 
from any source, of “complete parts of 
patteries imported for use in the manu- 
facture of batteries for ear-telephone 
sets and similar appliances,” according 
to an announcement in the Canadian 
Gazette of August 21. 

Complete parts for batteries for such 
uses are not made in Canada and for- 
merly were dutiable at 25 percent ad 
yalorem when imported from the United 
States. 


Transport and Communication 


Increased Freight Movement.—The 
movement of freight in Canada during 
June increased to 297,851 cars, as against 
983,831 cars in the corresponding month 
of 1942. 

A total of 1,694,383 cars was recorded 
during the first 27 weeks of the year, 
ended July 3, 1943, compared with 1,699,- 
567 in 1942, reports the Canadian press. 

Railway Reports Increased Earnings.— 
Canadian National Railways report gross 
earnings for June 1943 of $39,260,000, 
compared with $31,789,000 for the cor- 
responding month in 1942, states the for- 
eign press. 

Operating expenses rose to $29,892,000 
and net earnings to $9,368,000, as against 
$23,843,000 and $7,946,000, respectively, 
for June 1942. 

Aggregate net earnings from January 
1 to June 30, 1943, it is stated, increased 
to $44,935,000, from a total of $38,019,000 
in the first half of 1942. 


China 


Transport and Communication 


Efforts Being Made to Improve Trans- 
portation—An effort is being made in 
Free China to coordinate and correlate 
all means of transport into a harmoni- 
ous, efficient system. Free China’s cargo 
movement is 90 percent by nonmotorized 
transport, and 10 percent by motor ve- 
hicles, such as trains, airplanes, and 
motorships. Many thousands of men 
and animals are used for nonmotorized 
transport services. Human transport is 
expensive and slow; mules as a motive 
power have been fairly successful. 

Transportation is being accelerated 
through the use of a number of sub- 
stitutes for motor fuel. Busses are op- 
erating on camphor oil in Kiangsi, and 
pine oil in Fukien. Diesel engines, made 
in Fukien, and used in the boats on the 
Min River between Nanping and Foo- 
chow, operate successfully on local vege- 
table oils. 

Extension of Railway Line.—Work is 
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progressing on the Kwangsi-Kweichow 
Railway, of China, which is to connect 
Liuchow, Kwangsi, and Kweiyang, Kwei- 
chow. Owing to shortage of rails, this 
line may not be completed to Kweiyang 
this year, but traffic is possible from 
Liuchow to Chinchenkiang, a distance 
of about 100 miles, and rails are laid for 
a number of miles beyond Chinchen- 
kiang. Adequate train service is re- 
ported in Kwangsi, Hunan, and Kwang- 
tung Provinces. 

Wireless Telephone Service in Opera- 
tion.—Wireless telephone service be- 
tween Shanghai and Hankow was 
opened to the public on June 1. Special 
inauguration ceremonies were held the 
preceding day, the Japanese radio says. 


Costa Rica 
Tariff{s and Trade Controls 


Welfare Supply Tax Imposed on Im- 
ports; New Supply Board Established. — 
A welfare supply tax of 2 percent of the 
principal value of imported goods, to be 
collected at the time of customs clear- 
ances, was created by Costa Rican legis- 
lative decree No. 37, effective July 15, 
1943, as amended by a subsequent decree, 
promulgated August 10, 1943. Imports 
from the United States of products in- 
cluded in schedule I of the trade agree- 
ment with Costa Rica are not subject to 
the new tax. 

The decree also provides for replacing 
the former General Supply Board by the 
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Central Supply Board (Junta Central de 
Abastos), which consists of five members 
and three alternates. The duties of the 
new Supply Board are: (a) To fix period- 
ically the prices of goods; (b) to inform 
the public of the prices fixed; (c) to 
investigate all forms of speculation and 
place speculators in the hands of the 
courts for appropriate punishment; (d) 
to supervise imports and exports; (e) to 
prevent the monopolization of the trade 
in or circulation of any article for which 
sales quotas may be established, to the 
detriment of the public. The Central 
Board will appoint auxiliary boards, each 
composed of three members and two 
alternates, in the capitals of the other 
Provinces, to function under its control. 
Dry Yeast Specifically Classified for 
Import Duty.—Dry yeast imported in 
containers of not less than 1 kilogram 
has been specifically classified in the 
Costa Rican customs tariff and made 
dutiable at 0.16 colon per gross kilogram, 
by executive decree No. 50, published 
July 24 and effective August 15, 1943. 


Ecuador 


Economic Conditions 


The long-expected Government decree 
changing the sucre-dollar rate of ex- 
change was issued on July 13, 1943, but 
the actual change in rates was almost 
inconsequential. The buying rate was 
lowered from 13.70 sucres to 13.50 sucres 
to the dollar, whereas the selling rate re- 














Pertinent Comments on World Economy Today 
[Being one of a series of excerpts from books, pamphlets, and speeches] 
Comprehensiveness and Pervasiveness of Britain’s Home-Front Measures 


Consider the width of planning necessary to success in putting all the 
potential forces of a nation into this fight. Governments cannot win modern 
wars without acting comprehensively and pervasively. Here is what Britain 
has had to do to survive: 

She has had to convert herself from a meat-eating land, whose chief 
crop was grass for pasture, into a cereal eater, because cereals will give 
more food value per acre than the cattle fed on it, and because cereals are 
very bulky, and would otherwise have to be carried by shipping which is 
needed for other things, and much of which has been sunk. She grows 
two-thirds of her food today, whereas before the war she grew only one-third. 

At the same time Britain has had to make planes, tanks, guns, ships, 
munitions, anti-aircraft defenses, and the rest, on a terrific scale—put 
men into the Armed Forces and send them all over the world—keep the 
island prepared to meet invasion—defeat attempts at destruction from the 
air—work in a perpetual black-out. 

She has had to ration down to the subsistence level on grounds of short 
supplies and fairness to those with small incomes, and to keep a margin 
for small savings—distribute fire-fighting duties (real, not practice exer- 
cises)—subsidize foods so that the poor may have the necessary minimum, 
at least, and all the children the amounts required for growth and develop- 
ment—and all this largely out of her own resources. 

The Government takes two-thirds of the British income; and the Govern- 
ment demands the direct war services of two-thirds of the population 
between the ages of 14 and 65, and the rest do the work which the Govern- 
ment thinks necessary as a supplement to their well-being and efficiency. 
That is by no means all... 

No society which does this can be spiritually worse off; none can be, 
soon after the war, any but better off materially. 


(From Herman Finer’s introduction to “The British War Economy, 1939-1943,” 
by Mary E. Murphy. Publishers: Professional and Technical Press, New York City.) 
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No Snakes in This Grass 


A new kind of grass, possessing 
peculiar but highly desirable 
qualities, has reportedly been dis- 
covered by Dr. Henry Morgan, of 
Venezuela. This grass, known in 
Venezuela as “gordura,” and bear- 
ing the botanical name of Melinis 
minutifiora, is said by Dr. Morgan 
to have the extraordinary property 
of repelling insects of all kinds, in- 
cluding mosquitoes and ticks, and 
of being very distasteful to snakes. 
It exudes an oily substance with 
a strong odor that is pleasant to 
humans but which keeps all bugs 
at a distance. Hardly a mosquito, 
it is alleged, was seen over areas 
sown with this grass. Snakes, adds 
Dr. Morgan, will not come within 
smelling distance of it. 

Cattle, heavily infested with 
blood-sucking ticks, were reported 
free of them in a few days after 
grazing on this grass. 

The Pan American Sanitary 
Bureau is authority for the state- 
ment that this grass is one of the 
richest for horses, cows, and mules, 
and that it yields a heavy crop of 
hay. Experiments with it are being 
carried out on the other side of 
the world, in India, by the Govern- 
ment Experimental Station of the 
Province of Assam. 














mained stable at 14.10 sucres to the dol- 
lar. An important feature of the decree, 
having a direct bearing on the economy 
of the country, is the provision requiring 
all commercial banks to increase the per- 
centage of their deposits in the Central 
Bank of Ecuador from 20 to 40 percent of 
their present deposits. Against the ad- 
ditional deposit of 20 percent the Central 
Bank will issue nontransferable gold cer- 
tificates to the banks, bearing interest at 
the rate of 3 percent per annum. 

During July the Ministry of the Treas- 
ury announced that the proposed budget 
for 1944 would total approximately 160,- 
500,000 sucres, as compared with a 
budget of 150,000,000 sucres for 1943, and 
119,567,000 sucres for 1942. It is locally 
believed that the increase in revenues 
will be met by present taxes and imports. 

The cost of living continued to increase 
during July, as there was considerable 
speculation in foodstuffs, clothing, and 
other necessities. Imported merchan- 
dise commanded high prices, and profits 
of 300 percent were regarded as normal. 
The war-risk insurance rates on ship- 
ping were again lowered on July 1, 1943. 


AGRICULTURE 


Crop forecasts for 1943 are for one of 
the most bountiful agricultural years in 
the history of Ecuador. The harvest of 
rice, which is now the leading agricul- 
tural crop, as well as of cocoa, coffee, and 
such forest products as balsa wood, rub- 
ber, and cinchona, are expected to be 
considerably greater than in recent 
years. The actual harvest of a number 
of Ecuadoran crops would be consider- 
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ably larger if labor were available. The 
diversion of labor to higher paying oc- 
cupations has made it increasingly diffi- 
cult for manufacturers of straw hats to 
fill orders received from the United 
States and other countries. 

Prospects for the cotton crop are for a 
yield considerably greater than that of 
last year, but the production is expected 
to be insufficient to meet the needs of the 
expanded textile industry, and imports 
probably will be required from Brazil and 
Peru. The outlook for the kapok har- 
vest is poor, and the crop is not expected 
to meet domestic requirements. 

Although the principal cocoa harvest 
was over by the first of June, consider- 
able quantities of cocoa continued to 
arrive at Guayaquil during July, and the 
1943 crop will far exceed that for any 
recent year. Receipts of cocoa at Guay- 
aquil up to the end of June were in excess 
of receipts at the same port for the first 
11 months of 1942, and exports were on 
a correspondingly increased scale. 

The 1943 coffee crop was unusually slow 
in maturing, and substantial deliveries 
were not made until almost the middle of 
July. Indications are, however, that the 
current crop will exceed that of last 
year in quantity and quality. - 

Rice growers predict that the harvest 
will be about 2,000,000 quintals. Lucra- 
tive markets are available in Central and 
South American countries now deprived 
of supplies from the Orient. 

The sugar harvest commenced July 15, 
and production is tentatively estimated 
at around 215,000 quintals, as compared 
with 243,000 quintals in 1942, in which 
year production was among the largest 
in recent years. It is believed that the 
1943 yield will not meet domestic require- 
ments, but, owing to a 50,000-quintal 
carry-over from 1942, it is hoped that it 
will not be necessary to import sugar 
before mid-1944. 


FOREST PRODUCTS 


There was a sharp decline in rubber 
receipts during July, largely because the 
rubber areas most accessible to river and 
road transportation have been cleaned 
out.- The discovery and development of 
new areas, however, is expected to result 
in a pick-up in rubber deliveries during 
the latter half of the current year. Con- 
ditions in the balsa-wood industry re- 
mained more or less normal. In accord- 
ance with its agreement with the United 
States, all surplus cinchona bark is now 
being exported to the United States, and 
shipments in July were on a greatly aug- 
mented scale. 

FINANCE 


Customs receipts for the month of 
July amounted to 6,942,238 sucres, com- 
pared with 4,564,000 sucres in the cor- 
responding month of 1942, an increase 
of 52.10 percent. Foreign collections 
continued to be subject to the stringent 
regulations of the Exchange Control 
Board. 


Tariff{s and Trade Controls 


Wheat and Wheat Flour: Modifica- 
tions of May 14, 1943, Decree; Free Im- 
portation by Government Permitted in 
Cases of Necessity—Modifications of the 
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Ecuadoran decree of May 14, 1943, which 
provided for controls on wheat angq 
wheat-flour trade were established by g 
decree law of August 9, 1943, and its 
covering regulations of August 13, 1943 
The Ministry of Agriculture is now ay. 
thorized to import wheat or wheat flour 
free of all tax, when necessary to avoid 
scarcity of bread supplies. 

The requirement that sales must pags 
through the Mortgage Bank of Ecuador 
has been omitted from the new regula. 
tions. Industrial millers are free to 
negotiate for wheat within their annua] 
quota among the various producers ang 
are required only to register the pur. 
chase-sale contract with the Ministry of 
Agriculture. Procedures for the contro} 
of production, transportation, milling, 
sale, and distribution of wheat and 
wheat flour have been simplified. De. 
tailed reports are no longer required of 
all parties involved in handling these 
products. 


[For announcement of original decree gee 
FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of July 10, 1943 | 


Egypt 


Wartime Commodity Controls 


Ministry of Commerce Authorized To 
Fix Maximum Profit on Commercial 
Transactions.—The Egyptian Ministry of 
Commerce and Industry has been au- 
thorized to fix rates of porfit which 
manufacturers, importers, retailers, and 
wholesalers will not be allowed to exceed 
for goods which the Ministry considers 
are being sold at a “higher-than-nor- 
mal” profit, according to a proclamation 
issued July 13, 1943, and published in the 
Journal Officiel of the same date. 

The proclamation provides also that 
unless special authorization has been 
granted by the Ministry of Commerce 
and Industry, all merchants who were 
not inscribed in the Register of Com- 
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merce but who were holding any of the 
goods referred to in the preceding para- 
graph were to sell them to registered 
merchants by August 13, 1943. 

The proclamation further stipulates 
that anyone dealing in lumber, coal, 
fuel, iron, paper, fertilizers, or jute must 
keep a record of the following: (1) 
The quantities of articles he had in stock 
on July 13, 1943, the quantities which he 
receives after that date, the place of their 
origin, the place in which they were 
stored, and the quantities which he had 
sold or has used in industry; (2) the cost 
of production of these articles, the total 
amount paid for their importation, the 
total amount received for the sale of the 
articles, and the sale price per unit; (3) 
and, if the seller is an importer or whole- 
saler, the names of the buyers and the 
quantity sold to each, as well as the 
purchaser’s number in the Register of 
Commerce. 

Manufacturers, importers, and whole- 
salers are required to provide buyers 
with a bill indicating the type of mer- 
chandise sold, its quantity, the price 
paid, and the date of sale. Retailers 
must supply a similar bill to any buyer 
who asks for one. 


El Salvador 


Economic Conditions 


Business conditions were seasonally 
inactive during July—a period when the 
coffee market is generally dull and fu- 
ture prospects for basic agricultural 
crops still uncertain. Imports contin- 
ued to be received in satisfactory vol- 
ume, and a_ price-control program, 
aimed at rolling back purely speculative 
price increases, was set in motion. 


AGRICULTURE 


Coffee, in the amount of 15,000 bags, 
delayed shipment by lack of space, was 
expected to go forward in August. This 
accounts for all the coffee remaining 
from the 1942-43 crop, with the excep- 
tion of 11,000 to 13,000 bags, which 
graded lower in quality than the rest of 
the crop. Prospects are good for a very 
large 1943-44 crop—estimated at the end 
of June at 1,000,000 bags. 

Licenses had been issued, up to July 
26, for the planting of 13,700 manzanas 
(about 23,290 acres) of cotton, and it 


—— 





Blueprints by Airgraph 


Blueprints are now being sent to 
factories in India, South Africa, 
and Canada by airgraph, the Brit- 
ish press says. The drawings are 
either made directly on airgraph 
forms, or full-sized drawings are 
reduced and then transferred to 
the forms. 

This method of transmission is 
proving very successful. There is 
little danger of loss, and the blue- 
prints reach their destination in 
about one-third the time required 
for delivery by boat. 
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was estimated that permits might be re- 
quested for another 2,000 manzanas 
(3,400 acres). This total almost equals 
the licensed acreage of last year, which 
yielded nearly 7,500,00 pounds of cotton. 
Since domestic textile mills will need at 
least 4,500,000 pounds of cotton next 
year, it is probable that El Salvador will 
export little raw cotton until the new 
plantings have been verified. 

Because there had been sufficient 
rainfall in June, the 3-week drought in 
July caused little serious damage. Corn 
crops in the southwestern section of the 
Republic were reported to be most af- 
fected by the lack of rain in July. It is 
probable, however, that higher prices for 
corn have had the effect of increasing 
plantings to an extent sufficient to off- 
set any losses. Rice production for 1943 
has been estimated at 23,000 tons. Ex- 
ports of corn, beans, and rice during the 
first 6 months of 1943 were heavy, largely 
because of the high prices offered in 
other Central American Republics, par- 
ticularly Costa Rica. 


INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION 


El Salvador’s five textile mills con- 
tinue to operate on a 24~hour basis, and 
are having difficulty in filling orders from 
the other Central American countries, 
says a July report. Other industrial 
products which find a ready market in 
the neighboring Republics are edible 
vegetable oils, shortening, earthenware 
products, and henequen bags. From 
1936 to 1939 El Salvador normally im- 
ported about 20,000 gallons a year of 
vegetable oils. In 1942, the new local 
cottonseed-oil factory produced an esti- 
mated 43,700 pounds, a part of which was 
exported. During the first 6 months of 
1943, production rose to 133,000 pounds, 
and exports substantially increased. 
Honduras and Costa Rica have been the 
principal customers for vegetable oil 
and Guatemala has taken a large part 
of the 32,300 pounds of shortening pro- 
duced. 


BUSINESS ACTIVITY 


Business activity during June, judged 
by the value of retail sales without taking 
into account price advances, was about 
43 percent above the 1938 monthly aver- 
age and 28 percent higher than in June 
1942. Indexes for the first 6 months of 
1943 show similar increases, with sales 
standing at 40 percent more than in 
the corresponding period of 1938, and 
18 percent more than during the like 
period of 1942. 

During the 12 months ended June 1943 
(1938=100), prices of imported goods 
rose from 138 to 160, and those of do- 
mestic foods and miscellaneous products 
increased from 103% to 127. If the in- 
crease in prices is weighted, it is esti- 
mated that the volume of retail sales of 
all commodities during the same 12- 
month period has declined about 13 per- 
cent from the 1938 average, and about 
2% percent as compared with 1942. 

Compared with the average during the 
years 1938-40, the volume of retail sales 
during the first 6 months of 1943, at 
shops similar to American department 
stores, was approximately 33 percent 
lower, hardware about 23 _ percent 
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BUY WAR BONDS 


lower, dry goods and specialties normal, 
and drug and pharmaceutical products 
about 10 percent higher. When compari- 
son is made with the first 6 months of 
1942, department-store sales for the first 
6 months of 1943 were about 25 percent 
lower, hardware 15 percent lower, dry 
goods ard specialties 12 percent higher, 
and pharmaceutical products 13 percent 
higher. 
PRICE CONTROL 


A decree for the control of mounting 
prices, designed primarily to counteract 
speculation, has been drafted by the 
Salvadoran Committee of Economic Co- 
ordination, with the assistance of local 
commercial interests, and presented to 
the Ministry of Finance. The decree, in 
its present form, provides for the estab- 
lishment of maximum prices for im- 
ported and domestic commodities includ- 
ing agricultural products, not already 
under control, which are sold in the 
country. Prices will be determined by 
the Committee, after consultation with 
representatives of the public, the Cham- 
ber of Commerce, and the seller. Au- 
thority is also given to the Committee to 
refuse to approve recommendations for 
imports in the case of offenders. 


TECHNOLOGICAL INSTITUTE 


A new institute for scientific research, 
to be known as the Technological Insti- 
tute of El Salvador, is expected to be 
created soon by the National Legislative 
Assembly. In addition to its purely 
scientific ends, it will serve as a center for 
study and planning for the general de- 
velopment of the national economy. Its 
financial support will be undertaken by a 
number of existing Salvadoran organiza- 
tions, including the Mortgage Bank of 
El Salvador, the Social Development Cor- 
poration, the Federation of Rural Credit 
Cooperatives, the Coffee Growers’ Asso- 
ciation, and the Cattle Raisers’ Associa- 
tion. Foreign agencies may also contrib- 
ute to its support and take part in its 
direction. 
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France 


Wartime Commodity Controls 


Fresh Fruits and Fruit Pulps: Methods 
of Allotment to Industries Fixed —Pur- 
chases of fresh fruits intended for use in 
industries in France are to be made solely 
under the control of the Central Com- 
mittee of Supplies of Fruits and Vege- 
tables, according to the conditions it 
fixes, by an order of March 10, 1943, pub- 
lished in the Journal Officiel of April 6. 

This committee is to be advised by a 
Consultative Commission, which will 
work out a program of distribution by 
industry, by region, and by kinds of 
fruits, of a global quota of fruits for in- 
dustries. 


Tarifjs and Trade Controls 


Coal: Organization Committee of Im- 
portation Transformed.—The French 
Organization Committee of Importation 
of Coal has been expandéd and trans- 
formed by decree No. 985 of April 6, 
1943, published in the Journal Officiel of 
April 7. 

Enterprises which buy solid mineral 
fuels from foreign producers or expor- 
ters, and which insure the delivery and 
invoicing of coal to the French clientele, 
are members of this committee. 

These enterprises are divided into two 
distinct trade groups, according to 
whether their commercial activity deals 
with imports by sea or by land or river. 
A Consultative Commission for each 
group is to assist the Director of the 
Committee. 


French Cameroun 
Tarifjs and Trade Controls 


Gold: Special Lump-Sum Production 
Tax Reduced—rThe special lump-sum 
tax collected from producers upon pur- 
chase by the Treasury of French Came- 
roun has been reduced from 3,500 francs 
to 1,500 francs per kilogram of crude 
gold for purchases made between June 
1, 1942, and April 30, 1943, and to 500 
francs for purchases made on or after 
May 1, 1943, by orders of April 28 and 29, 
1943, published in the Journal Officiel of 
French Cameroun on May 15. 

This tax was also reduced from 2,350 
francs to 500 francs per kilogram for 
purchases made before June 1, 1942. 

[See ForEIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of Octo- 
ber 24, 1942, for announcement of establish- 
ment of this tax, which is collected in ad- 
dition to the ad valorem mining tax on gold 


French North 
Africa 


Tarifjfs and Trade Controls 


Diesel and Gas Oils: Consumption Tax 
Increased in French Morocco.—The con- 
sumption tax on gas oils and other heavy 
mineral oils in the French Zone of Mo- 
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rocco, used for road transport of persons 
or goods, has been increased from 35 
francs to 65 francs per 100 kilograms, 
net weight, by a dahir and an order of 
May 11, 1943, published in the Bulletin 
Officiel of May 28. 

This tax is to be paid monthly by im- 
porters on the basis of statements fur- 
nished to the Administration of Cus- 
toms and Indirect Taxes by the Director 
of Communications, Industrial Produc- 
tion and Labor. 

[This tax was imposed by a dahir of No- 
vember 28, 1935, to replace the 1934 auto- 
mobile tax, as announced in COMMERCE RE- 
Ports of January 11, 1936.] 


Gold Coast 


Economic Conditions 
FOREIGN TRADE IN 1942 


The value of imports into the Gold 
Coast in 1942 was £8,600,000, or £2,600,- 
000 more than in 1941. The principal 
increase by class—£1,400,000—was in 
“articles wholly or mainly manufac- 
tured.” 

As compared with the value for the 
preceding year, exports dropped by 
£800,000 to £12,200,000. 





Miniature Cold-Storage 
Plants Coming? 


The deflection of ships equipped 
with refrigerating facilities to the 
war fronts has seriously affected 
the interchange of perishable fruits 
and foods between the United 
States and the West Indies and 
South America. To meet this situ- 
ation, interesting tests have been 
carried out with an ingenious form 
of cold-storage plant, readily port- 
able, which may be carried on 
slow tramp steamers of low regis- 
ter and assure perfect temperature 
conditions for extended voyages. 

These insulated containers, in- 
vented by an American, are con- 
structed of sheet steel throughout, 
with a capacity of 50 cubic feet, 
and are mounted on casters to 
facilitate handling. The tempera- 
ture is controlled by a thermostat 
inside the container which assures 
the temperature best suited to the 
individual shipment. 

In the test made during a ship- 
ment from New York to the West 
Indies lasting 5 days, the recording 
device reportedly showed a tem- 
perature variation of less than 2°. 
The containers are cooled by 
special electric cooling devices 
operated by the ship’s current. 

On arrival at a tropic port, the 
containers may be taken ashore 
and delivered to the consignee, 
whereupon they may be used to 
keep the contents at any desired 
temperature for an_ indefinite 
period. 
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Guatemala 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Basis for Valuation of Exports Stanq. 
ardized.—The basis for the valuation 
of exports from Guatemala has 
standardized by the requirement that 
customs declarations covering articles 
for export must state their value jn 
quetzales, f. o. b. port of export, under 
terms of an executive decree, publisheg 
July 20, 1943, and effective the day 
following. 

Under previous regulations, the valye 
stated on customs declarations was the 
net value of the merchandise delivereg 
at any railway station within the 


country. 
Haiti 


Economic Conditions 


The customary midsummer business 
slump generally experienced in Haitj 
at the beginning of July was not nearly 
as severe this year asin past years. The 
effects of recurring high levels of month- 
ly foreign trade, a freer shipping situg- 
tion, and continuing exports, all have 
tended to minimize the seasonal decline. 
Cap-Haitien, Port-de-Paix, and Petit- 
Goave reported trade as slow, but, on 
the other hand, business was good in St. 
Marc and Jacmel. Gonaives reported 
brisk exports of rice, and Aux Cayes 
benefited from the activities of SHADA 
(Société Haitiano-Américaine de Dével- 
oppement Agricole) in that region. 

Although a marked and mounting in- 
adequacy of available imported consumer 
goods in the face of rising national pur- 
chasing power indicated the encroach- 
ment of inflation, Haitian businessmen, 
during July, continued to profit mate- 
rially from lively sales at higher prices 
and from a war-stimulated export trade 
at good values. 


FOREIGN TRADE 


Haitian foreign trade in July 1943 con- 
stituted—(a) an increase above the pre- 
ceding month; (b) a large increase over 
July of the preceding year; and (c) the 
highest export-import value of any July 
in the last 15 years. Imports were 33 
percent above those of July 1942, and the 
export rise was even more striking—184 
percent above the corresponding month 
of last year. The cumulative total for- 
eign trade through July, for the first 10 
months of the fiscal year (October to 
September), was substantially above 
that of any similar period in the last 12 
years. 


EXPORT COMMODITY TRENDS 


Although coffee exporting had reached 
its annual dead season in July, exports 
were strong, especially as compared with 
the very small shipments in the cor- 
responding month of 1942. In July the 
1943-44 crop prospects were bright in 
every section of Haiti; at Port-de-Paix 
it is estimated that the new crop will 
double last season’s quantity; at St. 
Marc and Petit Goave there are advance 
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jndications of unusually plentiful har- 
vests. 

There was some movement of raw 
sugar during the month, at the end of 
which final arrangements for the pur- 
chase of all of Haiti’s 1943 and 1944 ex- 
port sugar at 2.65 cents per pound were 
in the immediate offing. Banana ship- 
ments continued their slow recovery, 
achieving a 50-percent improvement 
over July of 1942. Cocoa exports were 
relatively strong, moving at a markedly 
jncreased average price per kilogram. 
shipments of cotton in July registered 
the largest movement of this commodity 
in the present year, but still continued to 
lag considerably behind the quantities 
shipped in the preceding year. Sisal 
shipments were well under those of July 
a year ago, but fluctuation of sisal ex- 
ports is generally much more a matter 
of available shipping than of sisal pro- 
duction. 

Exports of rice in July were greater 
than those of any other month in the 
present fiscal year, except March, April, 
and June, and considerably greater than 
rice exports in any month of 1941-42. 
The movement out of the country of 
large stocks of this commodity followed 
upon Government announcement that no 
new permits for rice exportation would 
pe issued during July and August. It 
was reported that July shipments were 
made under licenses granted before 
July 1. 

FINANCE 


Government revenues in the month 
under review rose 135 percent above the 
fiscal income of July 1942. Customs 
receipts, the main item of Government 
revenues, reached their highest point 
since February of this year, and were 
only $20,000 short of doubling the re- 
ceipts of July a year ago. Credit terms 
were reported tight and collections nor- 


mal to slow. 
India 


Wartime Commodity Controls 


Peanuts, Peanut Oil, and Cottonseed: 
Restrictions on Exports from Bombay.— 
A notice issued on April 19, 1943, by the 
Export Trade Controller, Bombay, In- 
dia, stated that applications for exports 
of peanuts and peanut oil from the port 
of Bombay to permissible destinations 
would be considered in the future only 
in cases where the intending shipper had 
previously obtained an authorization 
from the Director of Civil Supplies, Bom- 
bay. Similar authorizations were re- 
quired, under the notice, in regard to 
consignments covered by licenses already 
granted and still valid, irrespective of 
whether the goods were lying in the 
docks or oherwise. The purpose of this 
restriction on the export of peanuts was 
reportedly to assure adequate supplies of 
peanuts to the local crushers at reason- 
able prices, and of peanut oil for the 
population of Bombay for food. 

An order issued by the government of 
Bombay on June 24, effective June 26, 
made the removal of cottonseed in ex- 
cess of 200 seers (1 seer=2% pounds) 
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Hungary’s Aerial Propellers 
on River Barges 


Successful tests of air-screw 
propulsion of river barges led to 
the formation of a company in 
Hungary to develop the idea fur- 
ther, a foreign trade journal re- 
ports. 

The first of a series of five of 
these craft has been completed 
and, carrying a load of 50 tons ona 
draught of 50 centimeters, was 
tested on a branch of the Danube 
River. The boat is 28 meters long 
and 5.5 meters wide and has an 
electric crane with a lifting capac- 
ity of half a ton and a radius of 
9 meters. 

One of the highly advantageous 
features of the vessel is its ability 
to move in any direction—made 
possible by installation of the mo- 
tor on a tower that can be revolved. 
Beds and banks of rivers and canals 
are not damaged by craft using 
air screws, nor is there danger of 
the propeller being damaged by 
obstructions in the river bed. 

The idea of aero propulsion was 
first considered nearly 40 years ago 
by a Frenchman, Count de Lam- 
bert, one of the pioneers of the 
gliding principle. Originally used 
as pleasure craft on the Seine, 
Lambert gliders saw service during 
the last war in the Mesopotamian 
river campaign and were exten- | 
sively used in Indo-China after the 
war for police and administrative 
purposes. 

Present interest appears to be in 
the development of these vessels to 
make possible the movement of 
cargo on shallow, narrow water- 
ways, bringing water-transport 
facilities to points not previously 
accessible. 











from Bombay and suburban districts to 
any place in India outside these limits, 
subject to license by the Director of Civil 
Supplies, the Controller of Prices, or the 
Licensing Officer in the Office of the Sup- 
ply Commissioner, Bombay. The mea- 
sure, reportedly was enacted to keep 
down prices, and to assure an adequate 
supply to owners of milk cattle. 
Oilseeds: Trading in Futures Prohib- 
ited —Futures trading in peanut, lin- 
seed, mustard seed, and rapeseed was 
prohibited im: India by a Government 
order of May 28, effective May 31, 1943. 
The period intervening between the date 
of the order and the date of enforce- 
ment was intended to enable operators 
to liquidate their contracts voluntarily. 
Contracts outstanding at the close of 
business on May 31 were to be closed at 
a rate fixed by the Government. For- 
ward contracts for peanuts, linseed, 
mustard seed, and rapeseed of specific 
qualities and types for specific deliveries 
at specified prices, delivery orders, rail- 
way receipts, and bills of lading against 
which contracts are not transferable to 
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third parties, were exempted by an 
amendment to the order of May 28. 

This ban on futures trading is in- 
tended to eliminate the speculative ele- 
ment in the oilseed trade permitting only 
genuine contracts for actual delivery of 
goods. It is the result of the speculative 
activity and attendant high prices which 
characterized the Indian oilseeds mar- 
ket, particularly in Bombay, during the 
second quarter of 1943. 

The spectacular price advances in pea- 
nut futures in Bombay during May had 
led to voluntary measures of control on 
the part of the trade even before the 
Government took action. Maximum and 
minimum prices for peanut forward con- 
tracts were fixed by the Seeds Traders’ 
Association of Bombay on May 17. On 
May 25, the government of Bombay is- 
sued orders freezing stocks exceeding 5 
maunds (1 maund=8274 pounds) of 
peanuts in the shell and peanut seeds in 
the city of Bombay and suburban dis- 
tricts. Release of frozen stocks was at 
the direction of the Director of Civil 
Supplies. 

Maximum and minimum prices for lin- 
seed forward contracts were fixed by the 
Marwari Chamber of Commerce, Bom- 
bay, during May. 

Typewriters: Distribution Con- 
trolled.—Under a recent order, permits 
issued by the Controller of Printing and 
Stationery are required for the sale or 
transfer of typewritersinIndia. Dealers 
are required to report stocks on hand, 
receipts, and deliveries, and to make 
sales to specified persons, at the direc- 
tion of the Controller. 

Paper Packing: Use in Cotton-Textile 
Trade Restricted.—The use of paper or 
strawboard for packing cotton textiles 
in India has been restricted, under an 
order published June 12, 1943, to pack- 
ing for bleached or dyed cotton cloth, 
bleached yarn, and the finer counts of 
unbleached cotton cloth. The order re- 
quires that where paper packing is al- 
lowed, not less than five pieces of cloth 
must be packed together and prohibits 
the use of labels attached to cloth. 

The order does not apply to special 
packing in compliance with the terms 
of any contract with the Government, 
to packing of cotton cloth or yarn for 
dispatch out of India, or to the use of 
existing stocks of strawboard and labels, 
which have been declared in accordance 
with Government requirement. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Tobacco and “Vegetable Product”: Er- 
cise Duties Established.—Excise duties 
were established in British India, effec- 
tive April 1, 1943, on the following com- 
modities produced in British India: 
Unmanufactured tobacco, cigars, and 
cheroots, and vegetable oils or fats, alone 
or in admixture with any other sub- 
stance, which have been hardened by 
hydrogenation or any other process, for 
human consumption. 

Rates range from 1 anna to 1 rupee and 
12 annas per pound, according to type, 
on unmanufactured tobacco, and from 2 
annas to 6 rupees per hundred, accord- 
ing to value, on cigars and cheroots. The 
rate on “vegetable product” is 5 rupees 
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Work on Mexican Highways Pushed 


Construction has ben intensified on the section of the 110-mile highway 
that will connect Oaxaca City, capital of Oaxaca State (Mexico), with Puerto 
Angel, a vital port on the Pacific coast of Oaxaca—to such an extent that 
the government and military authorities of that State are expecting the 
President of the Republic to announce the date of the visit he has promised 
to make to Oaxaca City so that he may travel over this road and declare 
it inaugurated provisionally for traffic. 
of highway undertakings that are being performed with the cooperation of 
the Federal and State Governments of Mexico. 

In anticipation of the President’s visit, the paving of the Mexico City- 
Oaxaca City road has been greatly advanced. This road is already extended 
to south of the city of Huajuapan de Leon. 

A National Highways Commission report says that work on the old Ante- 
quera road to the Isthmus of Tehuantepec has so far advanced that grading 
has almost been completed to the sierra (mountain region), in which section, 
the heaviest and most expensive to build, the Commission is supervising the 
opening of a branch that has been built for several kilometers. 

These works are being performed by the Compafiia Constructora México, 
which is represented by Ingeniero Ricardo L. Vazquez, a road-building ex- 
pert who, after performing valuable services on the building of the Mexico 
City-Laredo Highway. joined the Commission. 

Gen. Maximino Avila Camacho, Secretary of Communications and Public 
Works, may soon announce the date for an inspection tour of the second 
section of the Pan American Highway, that between Mexico City and Oaxaca 


This work is another demonstration 








per hundredweight. (1 Indian rupee = 
$0.3012. There are 16 annas to the 
rupee.) 

The act establishing these excise duties 
provides for the establishment of an 
equivalent customs duty on like products 
brought into British India from Indian 
States. 


[See ForEIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of May 8, 
1943, for the announcement of the proposea 
establishment of these exise duties. ] 


Transport and Communication 


Increased Freight-Car Loadings.— 
Railway freight-car loadings in India 
during June 1943 increased by 6.67 per- 
cent on the broad gage and 3.55 percent 
on the meter gage, compared with June 
1942. 

From April to June 30, 1943, the num- 
ber of cars loaded increased by 2.37 per- 
cent on the broad gage and by 6.29 per- 
cent on the meter gage. 


Mexico 
Tarifjs and Trade Controls 


Silver Scrap, Silver Jewelry, and 
Manufactured Articles Made Subject to 
Export Duty.—An export duty of 0.045 
peso per net kilogram has been imposed 
in Mexico on silver scrap, silver jewelry, 
and manufactured articles of silver, by 
a Presidential decree, published and ef- 
fective August 21, 1943. Previously 
these products were exempt from export 
duty, but were subject to the export tax 
of 12 percent of a stated official valua- 
tion. 

The products now subject to both the 
export duty and the export tax in Mex- 
ico are those on which the official valua- 
tions for the application of the 12-per- 
cent export tax were recently increased. 


[See Foretcn COMMERCE WEEKLY Of Sep- 
tember 4, 1943.] 


Newfoundland 


Economic Conditions 


Newfoundland labor continued to be 
almost fully employed in June. Al- 
though work on the construction of 
military base facilities was on a much 
reduced scale, other opportunities had 
developed, so that the income situation 
remained good and demand fairly strong. 
The scarcity of many types of goods has 
been the dominant factor in the local sit- 
uation. Because of unfavorable weather 
through June and shortages of sup- 
ply, in the country, some items of con- 
sumption—including potatoes, cabbages, 
and eggs—have been at times unobtain- 
able, and meat and other vegetables have 
been scarce. New price ceilings have 
been established to control the situation, 
but the cost of living index for St. John’s 
had risen sharply by July 3, standing at 
148.9 of the October 1938 base—2.8 points 
higher than at the beginning of June. 
Earlier in the year there had been some 
decline from the high point of 150.8 
reached last December. 

An important change has been made 
by the Government in the procedure for 
obtaining foodstuffs. The quota for 
each type of food allowed the country is 
henceforth to be divided among the prin- 
cipal importers, as determined by the 
volume of their imports during 1941 and 
1942. Small-scale operators and com- 
mission agents who do not take physical 
possession of goods will not receive an 
allocation, although they may arrange 
to purchase from the larger dealers. 
Allocations to approved firms will be 
granted in advance of the quarter to 
which they apply. 


COUPON RATIONING OF SvuGAR, TEA, AND 
COFFEE 


The coupon-rationing system which 
was introduced at the end of June for 
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sugar, tea, and coffee has functioneg 
with less difficulty than had been ey. 
pected. An additional sugar supply of 
3 pounds per person was allowed for the 
month on condition that it be used for 
preserving rhubarb. Additional quanti. 
ties were available during August for 
preserving, so that full use could be made 
of native foodstuffs. 


FISHERIES IMPEDED BY ICE CoNDITIONs; 
ExPorTs ALLOCATED 


The drift ice which accumulated along 
the northern and eastern shores of the 
island during the spring had disappeareg 
by July, but, because it remained so late 
in the season operations of the important 
shore fishery were seriously retarded, 


As a result, it is practically certain . 


that the yield of the 1943 codfishery wil} 
be disappointingly small, perhaps not 
greater than in 1942, despite the high 
prices offered for the product and the 
greater number of men engaged. The re. 
turns to be paid fishermen for the various 
grades of the season’s catch are about 30 
percent above those paid in 1942 and 
nearly three times as much as in the best 
pre-war year. The incentive to the fish- 
ermen is thus the greatest in many years, 
It appears likely that up to 18,000 men 
may be engaged in the industry this year, 
as compared with an estimated 13,000 
in 1942. 

The Government announced its ac- 
ceptance during June of the recommen- 
dations of the Combined Food Board un- 
der which exportable supplies of salt cod, 
haddock, hake, cusk, pollock, and ling 
of 1943 production will be distributed to 
the Allied and neutral countries. No 
sales or exports by individuals will be 
permitted. Exporters must declare their 
stocks to a Marketing Administration 
Committee set up by the Newfoundland 
Fisheries Board. This organization will 
allocate quantities to the various market- 
ing groups which have been in existence 
for several years for the purpose of nego- 
tiating sales of the product in particular 
areas. 

Two of the island’s plants for the pro- 
duction of frozen fish are to be enlarged 
during the current year. In addition, a 
new fish processing plant on the west 
coast has begun operations and is pro- 
ducir:g herring oil and meal. The unfa- 
vorable weather and ice conditions have 
had a particularly unfortunate effect on 
the salmon and lobster fisheries, and the 
catch of each of these species is little 
more than half that obtained during a 
normal season. 


IRON MINES BACK IN OPERATION; SHORTAGE 
or Lasor Hits OTHER INDUSTRIES 


The Wabana Iron Mines resumed oper- 
ations the middle of May, giving employ- 
ment to about 1,500 men for about 4 days 
a week. The lead and zinc mines and the 
fiuorspar operations are working on 4& 
full schedule, but these projects, as well 
as the forest operations of the newsprint 
companies, have been handicapped by 
the drift of skilled workers to other em- 
ployment. During June, an American 


contracting firm succeeded in recruiting 
300 Newfoundlanders for construction 
work at a northern base. Canadian con- 
cerns also recruited more than 400 la- 
borers for projects in New Brunswick and 
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pec. It is reported also that some 500 

en have gone fo Canada on their own 

jnitiative, because of attractive oppor- 
tunities for employment. 


SHIPPING SITUATION SOMEWHAT 
IMPROVED 


An improvement in the congested 
transportation system is indicated by the 
lifting at the end of June of the embargo 
on rail shipments from North Sydney, 
Nova Scotia, to points in Newfoundland 
east of Gander and Lewisporte. Easing 
of the shipping situation is also to be 
found in the arrival from the West In- 
dies of substantial quantities of mo- 

s—a food product of some impor- 
tance in the local diet, 


BUDGETARY FIGURES 


As forecast in the budget speech in 
April, the Government’s revenue from 
customs duties is falling below the high 
figures reported last year, the decline re- 
sulting from the reduction of imports 
caused by control in the countries of ori- 
gin und the tapering off of the heavy 
local demand incident to the base con- 
struction work. According to the June 
report, the reduction had thus far been 
palanced by the increase in direct taxa- 
tion resulting from the application of 
higher income and excess profits levies 
to 1942 income which was exceedingly 
large for Newfoundland. Total revenue 
for the 4 months ended with July is re- 
ported at $10,021,000, as compared with 
$9,900,000 in the corresponding period 
of last year; and total expenditure at 
$7,434,000, as compared with $6,794,000. 
There is thus still a surplus of $2,587,000, 
as compared with $3,107,000 a year ago. 
All of these figures are in Canadian dol- 
lars. (From reports of Vice Consul Wil- 
liam E. Cole, St. John’s.) 


Transport and Communication 


Long-Wave Radio Transmitter Put in 
Operation—A new long-wave radio 
transmitter, with the cali letters VOWN, 
was put in operation at Corner Brook, 
Newfoundland, July 5. The station is 
controlled by the Broadcasting Corpora- 
tion of Newfoundland, an agency of the 
local Government, and is sufficiently 
powerful to reach listeners on the west- 
ern coast of the island, a region in which 
reception of programs from St. John’s 
is not satisfactory. 

Broadcasts include commercial pro- 
grams, instructive lecaures, and inform- 
ative reports, such as Government bulle- 
tins on crops and fisheries. 


New Zealand 


Transport and Communication 


Railways Show Increased Revenues.— 
Gross revenues of the New Zealand Gov- 
ernment Railways showed an increase of 
18.35 percent for the year ended March 
$1, 1943, totaling $38,274,312 as against 
$31,251,072 the preceding year. 

Expenditures rose to $36,235,536 and 
het revenues to $9,006,201, increases of 
12.39 percent and 50.17 percent, respec- 
tively. 


TO PROMOTE FOREIGN TRADE 


Nicaragua 


Economic Conditions 


The volume of Nicaragua’s foreign 
trade, particularly exports, fell off in 
June as compared with May, although it 
was well above that of a year ago. A 
smaller coffee crop and reduced produc- 
tion of agricultural staples were expected 
to result from the lack of rain in 
the coffee- and grain-producing areas. 
There was little change in industrial 
activity. Gold production, however, in- 
creased despite shortages of materials. 
The cost of living remained high, but 
regulatory measures appeared to have 
had some effect on the prices of hard- 
ware, construction materials, and food- 
stuffs. Stocks of imported foodstuffs ap- 
peared to be sufficient to meet normal 
demands. Internal-revenue collections 
in June represented a 15 percent in- 
crease over May, and a 30 percent ad- 
vance as compared with June 1942. 


AGRICULTURE. 


Exports of agricultural products in 
June were smaller in value than during 
any previous month of 1943, attributable 
largely to decreased shipments of coffee, 
rubber, and sesame. During the 6-month 
period, January through June 1943, agri- 
cultural products were reported to have 
been only about 50 percent of the value 
of total exports. 

Of the 1942-43 coffee crop, slightly 
more than 5,000 bags remained on July 
3 for shipment at Corinto, the largest 
Nicaraguan coffee port. Recent esti- 
mates have revised downward the 
amount of the 1943-44 crop from 240,000 
bags, reported in May, to 200,000 bags, 
largely because of insufficient rain, es- 
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pecially in the Sierra and Carazo up- 
lands above Managua. Some coffee 
growers have expressed the fear that the 
anticipated small crop and present ceil- 
ing prices for coffee, together with the 
increased cost and scarcity of labor, 
would make it hardly worth their while 
to harvest the current crop. 

The dry weather during June also af- 
fected adversely the corn, bean, and 
rice crops. Although a great part of the 
corn crop was reported lost, some corn 
was exported to Costa Ricain June. The 
drought resulted in the loss of more than 
60 percent of the bean crop along the 
Coco River. 

Exports of sesame during the first 6 
months of 1943 were several times larger 
than total sesame exports of 1942. A 
Costa Rican oil mill took the greater 
part of the shipments. 

About four-fifths of the cotton ex- 
ported from Nicaragua in June went to 
Guatemala, and one-fifth to Costa Rica. 
Of exports during the first 6 months, 
however, the United States took ep- 
proximately three-fourths. Fields were 
being prepared for planting in July and 
August, but by the end of June it was 
apparent that cotton acreage in Nicara- 
gua was definitely on the decrease and 
that there was a tendency for former 
cotton farmers to switch to other crops. 

Plans are-under way to expand the 
production of peanuts. 


INDUSTRIAL ACTIVITY 


The manufacture of a well-known 
American soft drink was expected to get 
under way in July. The new textile mill 
in Managua, the largest in the country, 
will begin operations in November. Plans 
are being considered for the construc- 
tion next year of a paper factory and a 
nail factory. If the plans materialize, 
the paper factory will be located on the 
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east coast, near the pine forests, and 
production will include newsprint. 
MINING AND CONSTRUCTION 
June exports of gold and silver sur- 


passed those of May, as well as of June ° 


1942. Gold production in June repre- 
sented an increase over the monthly av- 
erage in 1942, notwithstanding short- 
ages of Diesel oil, chemicals, and grind- 
ing balls. One of the mines is reported 
to be planning the construction of a 
water pipe 7 miles long to overcome the 
shortage of water during dry seasons. 

The new building for the office of the 
Managua Water Co. is nearly completed. 
The Junta de Control de Precios has de- 
creed that permission must be obtained 
before certain construction materials 
and hardware may be withdrawn from 
the warehouses at Corinto. This has 
made for more efficient control over im- 
ports. Some delay in construction has 
been noted. 


EMPLOYMENT 


A slight decrease has taken place in 
the number of Americans and Nicara- 
guans employed on the Pan-American 
Highway. Growing concern has been 
shown by some coffee growers over the 
high cost and scarcity of labor. 


Nigeria 


Exchange and Finance 


Rise in 1942 Customs Coilections.— 
British sources report collections of 
£2,800,000 in customs duties on imports 
into Nigeria during 1942, compared with 
£2,000,000 in 1941. 

Export duty collections were £615,438 
in 1942, compared with the £570,956 in 
the preceding year. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Specified Changes in Customs Tariff.— 
Two changes in the Nigerian Customs 
Tariff Ordinance of 1941 increase the 
import duties on certain luxury items, 
and legalize imports by the United States 
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Army free of duty, according to the 
Nigeria Gazette of July 26, 1943. 

The increased import duties are as fol- 
lows: Cement, 1 shilling per 100 pounds; 
matches, in boxes containing 80 matches 
each or less, 6 shillings per gross of 
boxes; perfumery and toilet prepara- 
tions, ad valorem 6624 percent; unmanu- 
factured tobacco, 3 shillings to 4 shil- 
lings 6 pence per pound; cigarettes, when 
weight does not exceed 3 pounds per 
1,000 cigarettes, £2 8s. per 1,000, other- 
wise £1 10d. per pound; wine, 15 shillings 
to £2 10s., depending on the alcoholic 
content. Where the above duties are 
specific, a surtax of 25 percent of the 
value is added. 


Peru 


Economic Conditions 


Economic conditions in Peru continued 
satisfactory in August, although whole- 
sale prices and the cost of living con- 
tinued upward. The food situation im- 
proved and crop conditions, except for 
cotton, were generally favorable. Mining 
and manufacturing activities were main- 
tained at satisfactory levels. 


AGRICULTURE 


The Peruvian Cotton Chamber’s bulle- 
tin for July reported that the stainer 
pest was present in practically all of the 
cotton districts and that a further reduc- 
tion in the previous low estimate for 
cotton output was anticipated. No sales 
of Pima or Tanguis cotton by the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation were reported, 
pending a solution of the acreage reduc- 
tion price premium problem. Demands 
from foreign buyers and local textile 
mills continued good and prices were 
firm. 

Sugar conditions were favorable, and 
present forecasts are for a probable yield 
of between 430,000 and 440,000 metric 
tons, as compared with 453,000 tons in 
1942. 

Owing to the unusually high tempera- 
tures, plantings of flax for the 1943-44 
season ended late in July. The area was 
reduced to 11,162 hectares but growing 
conditions were satisfactory and more 
favorable than in the 1942-43 season. 

The Bureau of Agriculture reported a 
good outlook for the 1943 rice crop and 
the estimate of production has been re- 
vised upward from 75,000 to 80,000 metric 
tons, or sufficient to meet domestic re- 
quirements. 

Satisfactory wheat-harvesting opera- 
tions were reported in the mountain dis- 
tricts with preliminary official estimates 
placing the prospective yield at from 
100,000 to 125,000 metric tons. 

By a decree of July 19, 1943, the Gov- 
ernment provided that the cutting of 
quinine bark shall be unrestricted and 
supplemented this measure by repealing 
the law imposing a 10 percent export duty 
on “cascarilla” originating in Amazonian 
Peru. 

Conditions in the wool-producing 
areas were favorable, and a moderate in- 
crease in wool output is anticipated. 
The Minister of Finance announced that 
the United States has agreed to increase 
the original import quotas for alpaca and 
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sheep’s wool. Slaughterings of cattle 
and sheep at the Frigorifico Nacional 
during the first half of 1943 were lower 
than in the corresponding period of 1942, 
but slaughterings of swine increased. 
The output of cattle hides, sheepskins, 
and goatskins during the first 6 months 
of 1943 was 90,000, 530,000, and 235,000 
pieces, respectively. Prices of fresh, dry, 
and salted cattle hides were regulated by 
governmental decree. 


MANUFACTURING, MINING, CONSTRUCTION 


Practically all branches of manufac- 
turing maintained high production levels 
throughout August, and production was 
actually commenced at the new tire plant 
in Lima. The outstanding development 
in mining was the signing of the Over-All 
Metals and Minerals Agreement on July 
20, 1943, replacing the original metals 
agreeement which expired on September 
30, 1942. Labor shortages continued to 
prevail in the principal mining districts 
of the central Sierra region, it being 
estimated that an additional 2,000 to 
2,500 workers could be employed. 


FINANCE 


The 1944 budget bill was expected to 
be submitted to Congress in the near fu- 
ture. Bank clearings in July aggregated 
206,400,000 soles, compared with 162,- 
500,000 soles in June 1943, and 154,400,- 
000 soles in July 1942. Commercial bank- 
ing operations reflected the following 
changes between December 31, 1942, and 
June 30, 1943. Funds available rose from 
304,000,000 soles to 333,000,000 soles. 
Loans and discounts increased from 328,- 
000,000 to 392,000,000 soles, investments 
from 64,000,000 to 66,000,000 soles, capital 
and reserves from 64,000,000 to 76,000,- 
000 soles and sight deposits from 379,- 
000,000 to 425,000,000 soles. 

Net profits of the commercial banks 
during the first half of 1943 amounted to 
5,100,000 soles, as compared with 5,000,000 
soles in the corresponding period of 1942. 
Total reserves of the Central Reserve 
Bank rose from 125,000,000 soles in De- 
cember 1942 to 138,000,000 in June 1943. 
A further increase was recorded in the 
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wholesale commodity index from 423 in 
June to 427 in July and the cost-of-living 
jndex rose from 241 to 242. The ex- 
change supply continued adequate for 
the regular mercantile and service re- 
quirements, and quotations for United 
States dollars and pounds sterling con- 
tinued steady at the rates which have 
prevailed since 1940. Protested drafts in- 
creased in number from 404 in May to 
408 in June, but the value declined from 
623,046 to 379,110 soles. 


FOREIGN TRADE 


Cumulative imports into Peru during 
the first 5 months of 1943 declined in 
tonnage, but showed a substantial in- 
crease in value, as compared with imports 
in the corresponding period of 1942. To- 
tal exports in the first 5 months of 1943 
were substantially lower in volume and 
value than in the like periods of 1941 
and 1942. 


Portugal 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Exrport Duty on Certain Tungsten Resi- 
dues Reduced.—The Portuguese export 
duty on residues of wolfram ore, contain- 
ing not more than 25 percent of tungstic 
anhydride, was reduced from 30 paper 
escudos to 12 paper escudos per kilogram, 
by an order published in the Diario do 
Governo of June 18, 1943, and effective 
immediately. 

Export Duty on Canned Fish In- 
creased.—The Portuguese export duty on 
canned fish was increased from 0.01 gold 
escudo to 0.015 gold escudo per kilogram 
of weight including inner containers, by 
decree No. 32.888 published in the Diario 
do Governo of June 30, 1943, and effec- 
tive immediately. 


Spain 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Exports of Specified Products Made 
Subject to Control of Spanish Bank.— 
Exports from Spain of apricot pulp, dried 
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apricots, and woolen textiles were made 
subject to control of the “Banco Exterior 
de Espana” by two orders published in 
the official Bulletin of July 3, 1943, and 
effective immediately. 

The above-mentioned Bank was auth- 
orized to effect foreign trade transactions 
by law of March 13, 1943, which was im- 
plemented by an order of March 31, pub- 
lished in the Spanish Official Bulletin of 
April 9, 1943. 

[An announcement of the law of March 
13, 1943, appeared in ForREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY of May 22, 1943.] 


Sweden 


Economic Conditions 


During the month of May 1943, the 
Swedish labor market was characterized 
by a continued seasonal rise, with in- 


. creased demand for manpower in prac- 


tically all fields of industry. The aver- 
age number of applicants for employ- 
ment reported by the public employment 
agencies was only 99 per 100 vacant posi- 
tions in May, as compared with 109 dur- 
ing April and 110 during May 1942. 

According to the employment index 
compiled by the Swedish Royal Social 
Board, the recruiting of seasonal work- 
ers resulted in a 3 percent increase in 
the number of workers employed by in- 
dustry at the end of May as compared 
with the end of April. The employment 
index for all trades was set at 93 for 
May 1943, compared with 91 for the pre- 
ceding month, and 90 for correspond- 
ing month in 1942 (September 1939= 
100). 


DEMAND FOR LABOR IN AGRICULTURE AND 
FORESTRY 


In agriculture the demand was chiefly 
for temporary workers to assist with 
the spring field work and the singling of 
beets. Favorable weather facilitated the 
latter work and, in addition, more volun- 
tary workers, including students, were 
available for handling the beets this year. 

Forestry required more workers in May 
than in April, since there was a great 
demand for labor to handle wind-fallen 
trees. The requirements of the peat in- 
dustry were met without having to resort 
to any extraordinary measures. How- 
ever, a certain number of young con- 
scripts of the 1943 class were assigned 
to workin the peat bogs as part of their 
required service. 


EMPLOYMENT IN MINING, INDUSTRY, AND 
TRANSPORTATION 


The manpower requirements of a ma- 
jority of other industries also increased 
during May. The mining and metal in- 
dustries reported shortage of mine work- 
ers and special workers of various kinds. 
A recent press article stated that the 
iron mines in central Sweden had diffi- 
culties in getting an adequate number of 
men to work underground. The saw- 
mills employed an additional number of 
seasonal workers, and the pulp and paper 
mills likewise showed employment 
expansion. 

Within the food industry there was a 
shortage of seasonal workers for can- 
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neries. The textile and clothing indus- 
tries, on the other hand, showed no ma- 
terial changes in the employment situa- 
tion. Work was resumed within the shoe 
industry after the stoppage of operations 
at the end of April, in connection with 
the introduction of the rationing of foot- 
wear, but the number of employees was 
reduced during May. The tanneries also 
dismissed some workers during the 
month under review. 

The building trade and industries sup- 
plying building materials showed a con- 
tinued employment rise. Brick manu- 
facturers reported shortage of manpower 
and, at some places, there was a shortage 
of bricklayers and joiners. 

The shipping offices reported 3,228 sea- 
men hired and 2,411 seamen discharged 
during May, compared with 4,006 and 2,- 
491, respectively, for April, and with 
4,234. and 1,776, respectively, for May 
1942. In the case of stevedores and 
chauffeurs, there were increased op- 
portunities for employment. 


EMPLOYMENT IN COMMERCE, “SERVICES,” 
AND THE LIKE 


Among commercial enterprises and 
warehouses there was strong demand 
for help, particularly for female workers 
in the food trade. There was also a 
shortage of young male stock clerks. 

Both restaurants and boarding houses 
experienced difficulty in meeting their 
personnel requirements for the summer 
season. Hospitals also sought additional 
personnel for various kinds of work. 
Much difficulty was encountered in re- 
cruiting substitutes for regular employees 
during the vacation periods. 

There continued to be a shortage of 
nursemaids, particularly of those ca- 
pable and willing also to do domestic 
work. The shortage of domestic servants 
remained unchanged during May. Re- 
quests for part-time servants, however, 
decreased, particularly in the larger 
cities, because many families moved to 
their summer residences. There was, 

(Continued on p. 37) 
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Aeronautical 
Products 


REPAIR OF AIRPLANE PARTS IN INDIA 


The repair of aircraft instruments is 
a new trade in India and is attracting 
trained mechanics from other industries. 
It is reported in the foreign press that 
some 400 to 500 instruments are repaired 
each month. 

Hands trained to handle delicate 
mechanisms, such as watches and clocks, 
are required to repair the sensitive in- 
struments in an airplane which indicate 
speed, altitude, direction, air pressure, 
rate of consumption of gasoline or oil 
flow, and many other factors. 


Bevera ges 


Hops CONSUMPTION, EIRE 


It is estimated that consumption of 
hops in Irish breweries in the coming 
season will approximate 1,719 short tons. 

There is no commercial production of 
hops in Ireland, and it is understood that 
British hops are now used exclusively. 
The average price to the British farmer 
for the 1942 hop crop was £17 per hun- 
dredweight, compared with £15 per hun- 
dredweight last year. The price for the 
1943 crop has not yet been fixed. 


SPANISH WINE INDUSTRY 


Wine production in Spain in 1943 is 
estimated at 16,000,000 hectoliters (1 
hectoliter=26.418 gallons), or about the 
same as in 1942, which is approximately 
75 percent of a normal crop. 

The yield in the various wine-produc- 
ing regions is described as follows: A 
meager harvest in Navarre and La Rioja: 
a good harvest in Aragon; a normal crop 
on the Mediterranean slopes, including 
Catalonia; and a good crop in La Man- 
cha, known as the “wine cellar” of Spain. 

It is believed that domestic wine con- 
sumption has decreased about 40 percent 
in Spain, inasmuch as consumption is 





Japan’s “Artificial Meat” 


The Japanese are manufactur- 
ing an artificial “meat” from pro- 
tein, vitamins, and other sub- 
stances, extracted from wheat- 
stalks, sweetpotatoes, and simi- 
larly varied materials, says a 
Japanese radio broadcast. 

The “meat” is said to be better 
than the corresponding product 
made in Germany, and the equip- 
ment used in its production is 
allegedly not complicated. 








largely by the lower-income groups 
whose purchasing power during the past 
year has not been sufficient to pay the 
high prices which prevailed until re- 
cently. Even at present levels, the cheap 
wines are said to be too expensive for 
the general consumer, being three to 
four times more than pre-war prices. 

Such has been the reduction in sales 
to Spain’s principal export markets, 
most of which do not have the neces- 
sary foreign exchange or goods for pay- 
ment, that they are almost nonexistent. 
As a result a great number of labeled 
wines of high quality, formerly only 
bottled for export, can now be purchased 
freely in the domestic market. 

The only recent sale of any size was 
200,000 hectoliters to Switzerland. 

For nearly a year the wine trade has 
had to contend with the problem of re- 
duced sales, both at home and abroad, 
with an attendant increase in stocks. 
Most wineries have full vats from last 
year’s harvest. The remainder of the 
1942 wine crop still in the hands of 
growers or dealers is estimated at from 
one-third to one-half of production, or 
from 5,000,000 to 7,000,000 hectoliters. 

In an effort to alleviate conditions, 
the free exportation of alcohol was re- 
cently authorized. One method recently 
suggested in the press of ridding the 
market of surplus stocks is to convert 
the cheap wines into alcohol for use as 
automotive fuel. 


Chemicals 


CASEIN PRODUCTION IN ARGENTINA 


Argentine production of casein for the 
fiscal year 1941-42 totaled 29,112 short 
tons, a moderate increase over 1940-41, 
when the output was 25,191 tons, accord- 
ing to the foreign press. 

Exports for 1941-42 of 27,198 tons were 
at an almost even level with those of the 
preceding year. Stocks are reported as 
4,200 tons for 1941-42. 


PLasTICS COMPANY TO OPERATE IN 
AUSTRALIA 


Arrangements have been made by 
British Industrial Plastics, Ltd., for the 
formation of a plastics company in Aus- 
tralia, according to an English chemical 
publication. 

The new concern will be known as 
Beetle Elliott Proprietary, Ltd., and will 
manufacture and sell “Beetle” resins 
and molding powders in Australasia. 


Price REGULATION IN BULGARIA 


An order has been issued by the Min- 
ister of Commerce regulating the price 
of calcium carbide, say Bulgarian press 
advices. 

The commissars for rationing will con- 
trol sales and prices, it is stated. A net 
price wholesale of 26 leva per kilogram 


has been fixed at the places of produc. 
tion—HLlientsi, Svoge, and Sofia. 


CANADA’s CHEMICAL INDUSTRY Grows 
SwIFTLy 


Chemical and explosives plants jn 
Canada now occupy an area equal to 
that of the city of Montreal, the Minis. 
ter of Munitions and Supply recently 
announced. Allied War Supplies, Ltd. a 
Crown company, supervises production, 
The company has 40 projects under con- 
trol, 34 of which are in operation, states 
the foreign press. 


EXPLOITATION OF CHILE’S NITRATE 
DEPOSITS 


A bill to be submitted to the Chilean 
Congress proposes the establishment of a 
Nitrate Council under the Ministry of 
Finance and authorizes the exploitation 
by the State, a national corporation, or 
national companies of the nitrate depos- 
its belonging to the Government, say 
press dispatches from Chile. 

The bill grants to the President the 
power to raise the necessary loans in 
Chilean and foreign currency to the value 
of 250,000,000 Chilean pesos. 


FERTILIZER PLANT PLANNED FOR COLOMBIA 


The Instituto de Fomento Industrial is 
planning to establish a chemical fertil- 
izer plant in Colombia. 

Surveys are now being conducted in 
this connection. Two factors to be con- 
sidered, it is stated, are the chemicals 
which could be extracted from the sur- 
rounding soil and the availability of 
electric power. The city of Medellin, 
Department of Antioquia, is mentioned 
as a possible location. 

Preliminary work is estimated to cost 
from 500,000 to 800,000 pesos; and the 
machinery and installations, 2,000,000 
pesos. 


MATCH MANUFACTURE IN GUATEMALA 


Empresa Fosforera, L. A. Carrillo y 
Cia. Ltd., has been organized in Guate- 
mala to manufacture safety matches for 
domestic consumption. 

The firm is now installing equipment 
in Guatemala City and expects to begin 
operations during the fourth quarter of 
1943. 

Boxes and match sticks will be pro- 
duced from domestic wood. 


ADHESIVE PRODUCTION IN SOUTH AFRICA 


A cement product, known as “Ad- 
hesian,” manufactured in Port Elizabeth, 
was sold only in limited quantities in 
South Africa before the war, a British 
chemical publication reports. 

However, with the cutting off of im- 
ports, the demand for this industrial 
adhesive has increased considerably, and 
production has been stepped up. A small 
modern factory has been established; 
additional products to be made include 
solvents, cleaners, and plastic wood. 
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The firm continues to specialize in ad- 
nesives for the shoe trade. 


U. K.’s Tar-Propucts MarKET ACTIVE 


The United Kingdom tar-products 
market has resumed full activity, accord- 
ing to British press reports. 

Deliveries are being made on schedule, 
and price changes are minor. The ex- 
port demand is substantial, and alloca- 
tions for this purpose are being made 
by the control board in all possible cases, 
it is stated. 


Coal, Coke, and 
Peat 


DEVELOPMENT OF PEAT DEPOSITS IN BRAZIL 


The exploitation, under Government 
direction, of peat reserves in a suburb 
of Rio de Janeiro, Brazil, is reported in 
the Latin American press. Present pro- 
duction is negligible, but experiments 
have been successful, and production of 
1,000 tons a day is expected. Plans are 
to employ 2,000 persons, for whom the 
Government is building housing accom- 
modations. 

Located only 25 minutes’ journey from 
the heart of Rio de Janeiro, the deposits 
are expected to solve the city’s fuel prob- 
lem; most of Brazil’s coal deposits are 
far from the capital. 


CANADIAN COAL PRODUCTION 


Production of coal in Nova Scotia, Can- 
ada, in the first half of 1942 is officially 
reported as 3,135,231 tons, a decrease 
of 705,665 tons or 18.3 percent from the 
3,840.896 tons reported in the first half 
of 1942. 

A decrease of 35,833 tons (16.3 per- 
cent) is reported in New Brunswick coal 
production, which amounted to 183,048 
tons in the period January through June 
1943. 


CoaL SHORTAGE IN DENMARK 


With imports of coal and coke into 
Denmark seriously curtailed during the 
first quarter of 1943, the fuel supply be- 
came a crucial problem. The country 
was forced to rely on reserves and on 
the domestic production of peat and 
lignite, necessitating stringent retsric- 
tions on consumption of imported fuel. 

Industrial consumers were the most 
seriously affected, as the small quanti- 
ties of imported coal and coke were re- 
served for State railroads and public 
utilities. Consumers using more than 
5,000 cubic meters of coal gas annually 
were cut to 35 percent of their 1941 con- 
sumption. 

Although Danish industry was re- 
sourceful in adapting operations to the 
use of domestic fuel, manufacturers of 
cement, porcelain, and brick were among 
those forced to curtail production. 

A mild winter spared much discomfort 
from cold in Danish homes and resulted 
in a saving estimated at 120,000 tons by 
the middle of February. 


NEw ZEALAND’S COAL IMPORTS AND EXPORTS 


New Zealand’s imports and exports of 
coal in the calendar year 1942 amounted 
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Argentina’s New Policy Is All-Out Agricultural Production 


Expansion in crop and livestock production is the keynote of the new agri- 
cultural policy of the Argentine Government, the United States Department 
of Agriculture’s Office of Foreign Agricultural Relations announces, on the 
basis of a recent statement by Gen. Diego I. Mason, Argentine Minister of 
Agriculture, at Palermo, Argentina. 

General Mason’s statement—opening the annual Palermo Livestock and 
Grain Exposition on August 21—followed closely upon his speech on the 
same subject at the opening of a similar exposition in Rosario, Argentina, 
on August 7. Referring in this latter speech to the problems which had 
affected Argentine agriculture in recent years, the Minister stated that “the 
National Government * * * had resolved to undertake a new policy 
which would be truly in line with the real interests of the nation.” 

This new policy, said the Minister, is based on two fundamental principles: 
A forthright effort to (1) increase production and eliminate all the restrictive 
measures of previous years, and (2) protect the producer’s economy and 
improve his position in the national life. 

“Let us make our magnificent land produce allit can giveus * * *” the 
Minister said. “If we consider the unsatisfied demand in neighboring coun- 
tries and the great possibilities of complementing agriculture with our grow- 
ing industry, now deprived of foreign supply of many raw materials, we 
shall conclude that it is impossible for a ‘surplus problem’ to exist in 
Argentina *" **" 

Insofar as the Minister of Agriculture is entitled to speak for the Govern- 
ment, it appears that the Argentine Government has abandoned its decade- 
old policy of restricting farm and ranch production through control meas- 
ures of various kinds and is now fully embarked upon its new policy of all-out 
production, says the United States Office of Foreign Agricultural Relations. 











to 54,700 and 12,694 long tons, respec- 
tively. Compared with 1941, there was 
an increase of 12,694 tons in imports 
and a decrease of 3,479 tons in exports. 


Construction 


New METHOD OF CONSTRUCTION DEVEL- 
OPED IN SOUTHERN RHODESIA 


A new method. of house construction, 
which does not use lumber and corru- 
gated iron, has been developed in South- 
ern Rhodesia, according to the foreign 
press. The method resembles building 
houses of cards, and has the advantages 
of speed in construction and utilization 
of raw materials produced in the colony. 

When the foundations have been laid, 
precast asbestos cement supports, with 
slots in the sides into which the asbestos 
cement sheets slide, are sunk into them. 
These form the walls. If a thicker wall 
is required, two sheets with air space 
between them may be used. The roof is 
also constructed with asbestos cement 
sheets. 


INCREASED BUILDING ACTIVITY, HABANA, 
CUBA 


Building activity in Habana, Cuba, in- 
creased during June and July as com- 
pared with preceding months in 1943. 
Private and commercial construction 
work started in June was estimated to 
cost 1,256,097 pesos, compared with 775,- 
056 pesos in May 1943 and 1,226,725 pesos 
in June 1942. This increase extended 
through July when the value of work 
commenced reached 1,370,626 pesos. 

While the value of construction started 
during the first 7 months of 1943 was 
approximately 37 percent under that of 
the corresponding period last year, the 
decrease amounted to less than 5 percent 
compared with the 1941 period. 


The following table shows the value 
of construction work started in each of 
the first 7 months of 1941, 1942, and 1943: 





| 














Month | 1941 | 1942 | 10943 

| Pesos Pesos Pesos 
January .--| 947,136 | 1,075,000 665, 682 
February. |} 817,213 877, 495 651, 488 
March __ | 714,695 | 1, 525, 964 872, 246 
—_ so Sa | -972,421 | 1, 785,470 624, 103 
May... | 1,153,810 | 1, 704, 438 775, 056 
June__. | 914, 107 | 1, 226,725 | 1, 256, 097 
July. .| 1,005, 508 | 1,624,461 | 1,370, 626 
Total. 5 6, 524, 890 | 9, 819, 553 | 6, 215, 298 





DENMARK’S HOUSING PROBLEMS SERIOUS 


The building industry in Denmark oc- 
cupies an important position, as the 
housing problem there is serious and 
every effort is being made by the Govern- 
ment to alleviate the situation. The 
mild winter of 1942-43 made it possible 
to resume building activity early in Feb- 
ruary and obviated the usual seasonal 
slack. There was an acute shortage of 
materials throughout the first quarter 
however, since many producers of glass, 
brick, cement, pipe, electrical equipment, 
and other building materials were forced 
to reduce output because of lack of fuel. 

On January 1, 1943, 3,185 buildings 
with floor space of 1,056,588 square 
meters were under construction; of this 
total, 619,000 square meters were dwell- 
ing houses; 106,000 square meters were 
dwelling houses with commercial estab- 
lishments; and 332,000 square meters 
accounted for other buildings. The area 
represents an increase of nearly 300,000 
square meters over that of January 
1942. During the first half of 1943 the 
authorities planned to build 1,077 houses 
with 4,109 apartments. 

Despite efforts to provide housing, 
more persons were dependent upon mu- 
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Tea Distribution Order Amended 


The War Food Administration announced several days ago that quotas for 
tea packers and wholesale receivers will be increased one-fifth for the current 
and subsequent quarters. 

Improved shipping conditions have resulted in more tea being imported 
into this country, to date, than had been anticipated under the present pur- 
chase plan. This increased quantity of tea is now being passed on to the 
public through trade channels, by an amendment to Food Distribution Order 
18.3, issued September 2. The amended order, retroactive to July 1, 1943, 
increases quotas for tea packers and wholesale receivers from a quarterly 
quota of 50 percent to one of 60 percent. 

Tea quotas are based upon the net deliveries of tea by packers and whole- 
sale receivers during the corresponding quarterly period of the calendar 
year 1941. 

In addition to increasing tea quotas, the amendment also permits packers 
and wholesale receivers to utilize, during the first month of any quota period, 
any unused portion of their quota for the preceding quarter—subject to 
certain qualifications contained in the order. During the last month of 
any quota period, tea packers and wholesale receivers may utilize any portion 


promptly. 





of their anticipated quota for the next quarter. 

Since all United States tea supplies are imported, quantities delivered here 
depend upon the international shipping situation and transportation facilities 
in the producing countries. These factors, it was pointed out, are con- 
stantly changing, and future deliveries cannot be determined far in advance. 
Quotas are dependent upon the available supplies of tea and are subject 
to any revision consistent with stocks of tea in this country. 

WFA officials pointed out that whenever the supplies warrant and the 
future outlook justifies action to liberalize regulations governing the distribu- 
tion of such imported commodities as tea and coffee, such action will be taken 








nicipal emergency housing in April than 
in January. At the begininng of April, 
2.221 families with 10,079 members de- 
pended upon the authorities for housing, 
as compared with 2,093 and 9,885, re- 
respectively, in January. 

The following table shows the number 
of apartments under construction in 
January and February 1942 and 1943: 





Apartments Apartments 





under con- , 
. or commenced ! 
Month struction 

1942 1943 1942 1943 
January __- 6,200 | 9,700 | 66 153 
February ___-- 6, 300 | 10,000 | 30 312 

| 

1 Includes only Copenhagen and the four largest prc- 

vincial towns—Aalborg, Aarhus, Odense, and Esbjerg 


New LIGHTHOUSE, COATZACOALCOS, MEXICO 


A new lighthouse is under construc- 
tion at Coatzacoalcos, Mexico (formerly 
Puerto Mexico), on the eastern side of 
the river by the same name. This is in 
a direct line with the eastern breakwater, 
the end of which is 2,116 meters distant. 

The new lighthouse is to be round, 
built of white stone, and will have a 
greater range than the present light 
which is on the western side of the Coat- 
zacoalcos River. The height of the 
tower to the base of light is to be 11.77 
meters and 13.57 meters to the center of 
the light. 

The foreign press, in reporting this, 
states that the plans include the ex- 
tension of the eastern breakwater for 
40 meters. 


Electrical 
Machinery and 
Equipment 


ARGENTINE Exports OF ELECTRICAL Goops 


Radio-telephone apparatus and parts 
held first place in Argentina’s exports of 
electrical goods during the first 6 
months of 1942. The value reported was 
considerably below that of similar ex- 
ports in the corresponding period of 
1941, however. 

The following table shows the value 
of electrical-goods exports during the 
first half of 1942, according to the Ar- 
gentine Customs Department, and also 
the amount of increase or decrease com- 
pared with the first 6 months of the 
preceding year: 


[In thousands of pesos} 





Amount of 
Janu- yest ‘ea 
poem decrease, 
Item } ae compared 
1942 with Janu- 
ary-June 
1941 
Accumulators, batteries, and parts 15 28 
Radio-telephone apparatus and 
parts 4 1, 137 — 605 
Other telephone apparatus and 
accessories F 165 +131 
Lamps 165 +55 


Other electrical manufactures 472 +122 
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POWER STATION To BE ERECTED In 
AUSTRALIA 


A hydroelectric power station is to be 
erected at Wyangala Dam in New South 
Wales, Australia, reports the foreign 
press. The Government of New South 
Wales has allocated £183,000 for the 
project. 


NEw Dam TO INCREASE ELECTRICAL Output, 
COLOMBIA 


Empresas Unidas de Energia Eléctricg 
Bogota, Colombia, is constructing a dam 
at Soacha, 23 kilometers southwest of 
Bogota. This dam—28 meters high, 560 
meters long, and with a capacity of 
4,000,000 cubic meters—will make it pos- 
sible for the company to increase its 
output of electricity by 60,000 kilowatts, 
the foreign press says. 

The estimated cost is 2,000,000 pesos, 


CONSUMPTION OF ELECTRICITY CURTAILED 
IN DENMARK 


Electric power plants in Denmark were 
seriously handicapped by fuel shortages 
during the first quarter of 1943. Be- 
cause of the scarcity of coke and coal, 
a number of plants were converted to 
burn peat, and by the middle of Febru- 
ary 70,000 tons of a monthly production 
of 200,000 tons of peat were being used 
to generate electricity. 

Consumption of electricity was placed 
under rigid restrictions. Dlumination 
of store windows, even during business 
hours, was forbidden; elevators were op- 
erated only in apartment houses; in- 
terior lighting in public buildings was 
limited to 30 watts per 5 square meters 
of floor space, compared with a former 
£0 watts; and special permission was re- 
quired for the use of electricity for heat- 
ing. In addition, theaters were ordered 
to close at 10 p. m., and restaurants and 
entertainment places at 11 p. m., and 
streetcar and suburban train service was 
discontinued at 11:30 p. m. 

Consumption of electricity by months 
from November 1942 through March 1943 
is shown in the following table: 


Kilowatt hours 


November 1942 . 85, 500, 000 


December 1942____-~ .. 93, 200, 000 
January 1943--_- ee 
February 1043.......... ee ee 80, 200, 000 
oo 


RURAL ELECTRIFICATION IN SWEDEN 


Sweden has made considerable prog- 
ress in rural electrification in recent 
years, the foreign press says, although 
shortages of materials have caused some 
difficulties. 

In 1938, it was estimated that 67 per- 
cent of the rural districts had been elec- 
trified. By 1940, the proportion had 
risen to 76 percent, and by the end of 
1942 electricity had been made available 
to approximately 88 percent of the rural 
areas. 


EXPANSION OF ELECTRIC-POWER FACILITIES, 
U. S. S. R. 


Electric-power facilities in the Urals 
have been expanded greatly since the 
Soviet Union entered the war. British 
sources state that electric-power-station 
capacity in the Urals in 1942 was seven 
times as great as in 1940. A large tur- 
bine-generator for the Chelyabinsk cen- 
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tral power station is one of the most 
recent important installations. 

More than 100 large and medium- 
sized turbines and about 100 boilers were 
installed in the Urals, Siberia, and Cen- 
tral Asia in 1942, increasing the total 
capacity of stations in that area by 28 
ercent. The number of new power in- 
stallations scheduled for 1943 is almost 
one-third greater than the number put 
into operation in 1942. 


Foodstuffs and 
Allied Products 


Coffee and Cocoa 


Cocoa-BEAN ExporRTs FROM GRENADA 
(B. W. I.) 


Exports of cocoa beans from Grenada, 
British West Indies, in the first 4 months 
of 1943 (January 1 to April 30) amounted 
to 22,529 hundredweight compared with 
33,849 hundredweight in the correspond- 
ing period of 1942. 


CosTA RICAN COFFEE SALES 


Coffee sales in Costa Rica during July 
1943 amounted to only 3,926 bags of 60 
kilograms each, all for local consump- 
tion; the total was 30,721 bags in June, of 
which 10,554 were sold locally. The de- 
cline was attributed to the fact that the 
coffee season was practically over. 

Total coffee sales for the 1942-43 quota 
year, as of July 31, 1943, amounted to 
440,950 bags, compared with 553,509 bags 
on the corresponding date in 1942. 


ESTIMATED COFFEE CROP, COLOMBIA 


The principal coffee crop of the De- 
partment of Antioquia, Colombia, which 
will be harvested in the latter part of 
October 1943, will approximate 400,000 
bags of 62142 kilograms each, valued at 
about 11,000,000 pesos, according to local 
reports. 

This figure is much lower than the 
yield of the principal coffee crop in the 
above-mentioned area last year; conse- 
quently the trade believes total coffee 
production will fall below that of last 
year’s bumper crop. 

There are two coffee-crop harvests 
each year in Colombia, the principal one 
in October and another in March. Esti- 
mates place the March 1944 crop at about 
300,000 bags, valued at 9,000,000 pesos. 
If realized, this will place the total crop 
value of Antioquia at 20,000,000 pesos. 


Dairy Products 


CREAMERY-BUTTER OUTPUT, PRINCE 
EDWARD ISLAND, CANADA 


Prince Edward Island’s output of 
creamery butter in the first 6 months of 
1943 was 1,522,237 pounds, an increase of 
41.7 percent over the 1,074,433 pounds 
produced in the corresponding period of 


1942. 
Fish and Products 


SaLMon Pack, BRITISH COLUMBIA, CANADA 


The salmon pack in British Columbia, 
Canada, amounted to 562,599 cases, as 
of August 14, according to the Chief Su- 
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pervisor of Fisheries in Vancouver; the 
pack was 515,556 cases on the corre- 
sponding date last year. 

Comparative statistics showing the 
pack by species for 1939, 1942, and 1943, 
are as follows: 


[In 48-pound cases} 





Species | 1939 | 1942 | 1943 
Sockeye 206, 983 | 219,420 | 138, 45342 
Springs... | 10,506 | 10,933%4| 5,353 
Steelheads._- 460 | 2, 085 | 1, 306 
Bluebacks __ 35,748 | 21, 189 13, 259% 
Coho..__- | 43,965 | 65, 40544) 72, 189 
Pinks | 213,699 | 163,062 | 300, 580 
Chums. 15,413 | 33,461 | 31,458 

Total | 526,744 | 515,556 | 526,599 





It will be noted from the above table 
that the pack of all species of salmon 
with the exception of Pinks is below that 
of last year. There was an exceptionally 
heavy run of Pinks during the first 2 
weeks in August which has largely con- 
tributed to the satisfactory pack. 


Fruits 
BANANA Exports FrRoM MEXxXIco 

Mexico continues to export large quan- 
tities of bananas. Chiapas is still the 
leading State, forwarding from 90 to 100 
cars each week to domestic and foreign 
markets. 

During the month ended July 20, 1943, 
154 carloads of bananas grown in Ta- 
basco were exported from Coatzacoalcos. 
ORANGE CROP, UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA 

This year’s crop of South African Va- 
lencia oranges (harvested in July and 
August) is reported to be of excellent 
quality. Lack of containers for export, 
however, necessitated destruction of a 
large portion of the crop. 

Despite controlled prices, which have 
increased local consumption threefold 
over the average of the past 2 years, there 
is a large surplus of oranges in South 
Africa. In 1942 the exportable crop of 
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oranges was estimated at 4,857,574 cases, 
of which only 2,312,113 cases were 
shipped abroad. A total of 6,094,000 
pockets and 92,000 cases were sold on the 
local market. The cases were sold as 
ships’ stores. 


Grain and Products 


EGYPTIAN BARLEY CROP 


The Egyptian Government’s campaign 
to increase food and feed-crop acreage 
is given credit for the successful ex- 
pansion of the acreage planted to barley 
this year, which produced a record crop. 

The 1943 barley yield is estimated at 
15,562,000 bushels produced on 435,000 
acres, compared with 12,710,000 bushels 
in 1942 from an area of 334,000 acres. 

In normal times about 85 percent of 
the Egyptian barley crop is used for 
feedstuffs and the remainder for malting 
and food, but under present conditions 
a much larger portion is expected to be 
used for food. 


RicE-Crop OUTLOOK, PERU 


The outlook for the 1943 rice crop in 
Peru is reported to be good, and the yield 
is now estimated at from 75,000 to 80,000 
metric tons; the 1942 crop was about 
65,000 tons. 

To facilitate the provision of rice sup- 
plies to eastern Peru, a decree of July 19 
prescribed that during the present year 
rice imports into the Department of 
Loreto will be free of duty. 

A Government commission was ap- 
pointed as of August 13, 1943, to survey 
the possibilities of increasing the rice 
acreage in the coastal valleys as a pre- 
liminary step to insure a minimum rice 
supply for the country. 

Satisfactory wheat-harvesting opera- 
tions were reported in the mountain dis- 
tricts of Peru. Preliminary official esti- 
mates place the 1943 output at from 100,- 
000 to 105,000 metric tons, which is about 
the same as last year’s crop. 








Rope From Ecuador Aids Honduras Highway Construction 


The helping hand of inter-American cooperation has been extended be- 
tween two sister Republics—Ecuador and Honduras—to surmount a rope 
shortage. Here is how it worked: 

Good hemp rope is scarce. But rope was needed in block-and-tackle oper- 
ations of a Honduras party at work on a road project between Potrerillos 
and Tegucigalpa. This is an important project in Honduras. The job was 
started when the shipping shortage caused unemployment among banana 
workers. The project served the dual purpose of absorbing idle banana 
workers and providing the Republic with the improved transportation needed 
for movement of raw materials and foodstuffs. 

As the work progressed, rope for hoists became scarcer. The United Na- 
tions needed all the available hemp for war industry. This is where Ecuador 
played its part.. The Ecuadoran Province of El Oro, engaged in a rehabil- 
itation program, turned to the growing of sisal hemp. A decorticating, spin- 
ning, and weaving plant was opened at Santa Rosa. 

It was at this stage of the Santa Rosa development that the highway party 
in Honduras began to feel a pressing need for rope. A cable was sent from 
Tegucigalpa to El Oro. Approximately 3,000 feet of rope, 1,000 each of half- 
inch, three-quarter-inch and l-inch rope, was urgently wanted. El Oro 
met the request. The rope has been shipped from Ecuador, making unnec- 
essary a call on the United States for rope. 

The United States, through the rehabilitation division of the Institute of 
Inter-American Affairs, Washington, is assisting both Ecuador and Honduras 
in the projects mentioned. 
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Meats and Products 


ErreE’s BACON AND PORK SUPPLIES 


The approximate number of hogs of 
all ages on feed in Eire on June 30, was 
150,000 compared with 200,000 on March 
31, 1943. Commercial slaughterings of 
hogs during the second quarter of 1943 
totaled 80,741; the number was 83,504 
during the preceding quarter. 

During the April—June quarter of 1943 
supplies of bacon available on the domes- 
tic market were sufficient to meet about 
40 percent of its requirements. However, 
towards the end of the quarter supplies 
were becoming shorter in retail shops, 
and bacon curers anticipated an even 
greater scarcity in the future. The num- 
ber of hogs ready for sale as bacon on 
June 30 was estimated at 13,000 compared 
with 18,000 on March 31 and 20,000 on 
December 31, 1942. 

Farm slaughterings for the second 
quarter of 1943 were estimated at 53,000. 

It was officially announced that the 
Pigs and Bacon Export Committee, ap- 
pointed in 1939, would cease to function 
“on account of the position with regard 
to home supplies.” 

. Warehouse stocks of bacon at the end 
of June 1943 amounted to 989 short tons 
as compared with 1,079 tons for the first 
quarter of 1943. 

It is expected that there will be a heavy 
reduction in the number of hogs avail- 
able for bacon and pork during the 
quarter ending September 30, 1943. 


DECREASED ANIMAL SLAUGHTERINGS, PERU 


Animals slaughtered at the Frigorifico 
Nacional in Peru during the first 6 
months of 1943 consisted of 29,520 head 
of cattle, 47,051 sheep, and 14,981 swine, 
as compared with 54,484, 61,534, and 15,- 
468, respectively, in the corresponding 
period of 1942. 


Spices and Related Products 


PEPPER SITUATION, INDIA 


Trade sources in South India forecast 
an increased demand for Indian pepper, 
especially in view of the fact that the 
Lampung trade has been cut-off since 
the Japanese occupation of Sumatra. 

The market for pepper in India during 
the quarter ended June 30, 1943, re- 
mained firm at 72 rupees per hundred- 
weight of 112 pounds, f. o. b., on April 1. 
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There was a gradual upward trend in 
prices partly because of purchases by 
British firms and partly because of spec- 
ulative operations, and as a result pepper 
was quoted at 91 rupees per hundred- 
weight toward the latter part of May. In 
June, however, there was a general de- 
cline in prices. 

The restriction placed by the Govern- 
ment of India on the export of pepper to 
all countries except to the United King- 
dom is still in force. 

Stocks of pepper at producing centers 
at the end of the second quarter of 1943 
were estimated at 2,500 long tons for the 
Tellicherry area and 5,000 long tons for 
the Alleppey area. 


GINGER EXPporTsS FROM SIERRA LEONE 


In June 1943, exports of ginger from 
Sierra Leone amounted to 496,518 
pounds, all going to the United Kingdom. 
Exports of chili peppers to Gambia to- 
taled 2,688 pounds. In the same month 
129,920 pounds of ginger were sent by 
rail to Freetown. 

In June 1943, 295,523 pounds of ginger 
and 11,110 pounds of chili peppers were 
ready for shipment. 

The marketing of ginger in Sierra 
Leone is finished, and planting of the 
new crop is almost completed. 


Sugars and Products 
PERUVIAN SUGAR SITUATION 


Peruvian sugar production in July is 
estimated at about 28,500 short tons, thus 
bringing the output for the first 7 
months of 1943 to approximately 193,000 
tons. 

Leading sugar producers in Peru con- 
tinue to forecast total 1943 output from 
474,000 to 485,000 tons; in 1942 the pro- 
duction aggregated 499,000 tons. 

Sugar consumption in Peru, according 
to the National Agrarian Society, 
amounted to approximately 11,000 short 
tons in July 1943 and to approximately 
79,000 tons during the first 7 months of 
this year. Corresponding consumption 
figures during 1942 were 9,000 and 74,000 
tons, respectively. 

Sugar consumption in the January- 
July period of 1943 was 6 percent higher 
than during the corresponding period of 
1942 and represented an all-time record 
for the period. This steady increase in 
sugar consumption in Peru for the first 7 
months of 1943 suggests the possibility 
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that it will reach a new high of aboyt 
132,000 tons this year. 

Sugar exports from Peru in June 
totaled approximately 21,158 tons as 
against 16,488 tons in June 1942. 

Total unsold stocks as of August } 
1942, are estimated at 66,000 short tons. ” 


Glass and Products 


OvuTPUT OF DENMARK’S GLAss INDUSTRY 
CURTAILED 


Operations in the Danish glass ang 
porcelain industries were seriously cur- 
tailed in the first quarter of 1943 as g 
result of a shortage of fuel. 

Stocks of window glass in Copenhagen 
were seriously depleted as the result of 
bombings early in the year, and restric- 
tions in the use of window glass became 
necessary. Only one furnace was re. 
ported to be in operation in the one 
factory manufacturing window glass in 
Copenhagen. 

A lack of glass containers is reported 
to be causing marketing difficulties, 
deliveries by two manufacturers of glass 
bottles having been reduced 75 percent. 

The entire chinaware industry in 
Copenhagen was closed early in the 
year. 


Iron and Steel 


SHORTAGE OF PIG IRON IN DENMARK 


Forced by war's emergencies to pro- 
duce as much as possible of the steel 
consumed at home, foundries in Den- 
mark were handicapped in 1942 by re- 
ceiving only 18,000 to 20,000 tons of pig 
iron, compared with the 50,000 to 60,000 
tons normally used. 

The goal for the new steel mill at 
Frederiksvaerk has been set for the pres- 
ent at 40,000 tons a year. Production of 
nails is planned when the necessary ma- 
chinery is received. 


Leather and 
Related Products 


Leather and Manufactures 
SHOE PRODUCTION IN HAITI 


Hammer and awl are the tools which 
fashion the greater portion of shoes and 
slippers worn in Haiti. Every town, in 
fact almost every crossroad, has its corps 
of shoemakers who produce, from do- 
mestic leather, footwear for Haitian con- 
sumption. Shoemakers are not licensed, 
and their work is not taxed, so it is dif- 
ficult to calculate total production. 

Haiti’s population is estimated at a 
little over 3,000,000, more than 2,900,000 
of whom live in rural districts and usu- 
ally go unshod. Almost every person, 
however, owns one pair of locally pro- 
duced—often home-made—leather slip- 
pers of simple design for church-going 
and similar occasions. The law requires 
that some kind of footwear be worn 
within the city limits of Port-au-Prince, 
the penalty for violation being a jail 
sentence. 
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gince each rural dweller buys or makes 
lf at least one pair of shoes a year 
(at a cost of 20 to 30 cents), and the 
urban population consisting of 30,000 
rsons consumes two pairs of shoes 
each, annual consumption may be as- 
sumed to be somewhat over 3,000,000 
pairs a year. Approximately 30,000 pairs 
are imported annually—the United 
States, Canada, Great Britain, and 
Czechoslovakia having been chief sources 
of supply before the war. It is believed 
that approximately 30,000 pairs of bet- 
ter-grade domestic shoes are produced. 
In 1940 a branch of a Czechoslovakian 
shoe factory was established in Haiti, 
with sufficient production capacity to 
obviate the necessity of importing any 
of the better-grade shoes. Since Haiti’s 
entrance into the war, however, this fac- 
tory’s controlled production has been 
very small. 


Hides and Skins 


SHEEPSKINS PREPARED IN IRAN FOR U. K.’s 
ARMED FORCES 


Persian-lamb coats for the armed 
forces may seem like luxury; neverthe- 
less, a factory recently opened in Iran 
by the United Kingdom Commercial 
Corporation has already turned 1,000,000 
such skins into garments for Britain’s 
fighting men, says a British trade publi- 
cation. 

A factory covering every operation re- 
quired for transforming the raw sheep- 
skins into the waistcoat or full-length 
coat has been set up in Iran, where tan- 
ning and leather working are ancient 
and flourishing trades. 

Raw sheepskins, gathered chiefly from 
the northeastern district, are brought to 
Teheran for dressing. After being 
washed in running water, immersed in 
tanning solutions, and then generously 
sprinkled with barley flour, they are 
spread out in the open to dry. Long 
rows of workers then scrape the skins, 
which are afterwards hand-kneaded, 
rolled, pulled, and beaten with thin rods. 


PERUVIAN PLANT YIELDS TANNING EXTRACT 


Peru’s wild tara, closely related to the 
divi-divi found in Caribbean countries, 
has been found to have considerable 
value as a tanning extract, says a Lima 
publication. This bush, which grows 
wild along the semiarid foothills of the 
west coast of the Andes, bears a long 
pod filled with seeds. The pod and pulp 
which surround the seeds have a tannin 
content of 50 to 60 percent, an even 
higher content than that found in sumac. 
The pods, which are gathered at the end 
of the dry season, are either baled for 
export or threshed. Exports from Peru 
have risen rapidly in recent years, having 
nearly tripled between 1939 and 1941. 


Lumber and 
Products 


CanaDA’s DOMESTIC CONSUMPTION OF RED- 
CEDAR SHINGLES 


Canadian producers of  red-cedar 
Shingles have been required to ship 40 
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the Axis press. 


sufficient in both beans and rice. 


fire. 


meal. 





Bulgar Soldiers’ Food 


In comparison with German army rations, the diet of the Bulgarian soldier 
is plain and simple; however, it is nourishing and suits him exactly, states 


Bread forms the bulk of the diet of the Bulgarian soldier. No butter is 
used. It is said that if a Bulgarian soldier has a good-sized loaf of bread 
and spring water is available, he can manage very well. 

Dried beans are the most common army food, although green beans are 
provided frequently and rice is supplied on holidays. Bulgaria is self- 


Bulgarian army units do not always have field kitchens. They do, how- 
ever, transport metal containers holding 5 to 7 gallons and fitted with 
airtight covers, which rest on metal frames and can be placed over an open 


For breakfast, the Bulgarian soldier has a cup of sweet linden-tea and 
plenty of bread with jam or white cheese. Occasionally, as a special treat, 
salami takes the place of white cheese. 

The noon meal consists of one main dish and a dessert. The main dish 
may be beans or rice cooked with plenty of meat—pork in the winter and 
mutton or veal in the summer. Tomato juice and. greens, such as celery 
root, spinach, cabbage, and young nettles, are added, and this soup or stew 
is seasoned heavily with paprika. Dessert usually consists of boiled prunes. 

In the evening the soldier has another hot meal similar to the midday 








percent of their output to Canadian des- 
tinations for a period of 90 days, com- 
mencing July 15, according to instruc- 
tions from the Vancouver office of the 
Timber Control, says a Canadian trade 
journal. 

The temporary increase in the domes- 
tic quota (formerly 25 percent) will not 
permit new orders for shingles for retail 
distribution for some time, it is stated, 
but it will enable mills to complete de- 
liveries on unshipped orders. 


WoOopDEN CONTAINERS AS A SUBSTITUTE FOR 
METAL, IN CEYLON 


Because of the shortage of metal con- 
tainers used in the process of coagulating 
rubber, the Ceylon Department of Com- 
merce is considering the possibility of 
manufacturing substitutes, such as 
wooden troughs, from local materials, 
states the British press. 

Some rubber plantations have used 
wooden containers and found them sat- 
isfactory, it is reported. 


Medicinals and 
Crude Drugs 


BULGARIA TO SEND MEDICINAL PLANTS 
TO GERMANY 


Bulgaria and Germany have signed 
agreements whereby Bulgarian medicinal 
plants will be traded for German medi- 
cines. 

Last year Bulgaria exported 6,928 tons 
of medicinal plants valued at 335,000,- 
000 leva (1 lev=1.2 cents). Small por- 
tions of this total went to Turkey and 
Switzerland, but Germany was, by far, 
the greatest recipient. In 1942 the aver- 
age price per kilogram was 48 leva. 

There are 232 medicinal plants and 
herbs listed as growing in Bulgaria. The 
gathering of 16 of these is prohibited, 
and for 6 others only certain areas are 
open for exploitation. No exportations 


are permitted for 42 plants. Of the re- 
maining 153 plants and herbs which are 
exported, the principal medicinal plants 
include linden blossoms, camomile, pep- 
permint, strawberry leaves, rose hips, 
walnut leaves, St. Johnswort, belladonna, 


* Melissa, and wormwood. 


Herb gathering is regarded as a profes- 
sion, and courses of training and study 
have been organized for those who wish 
to prepare for it. At the end of 1942 
there were 325 persons Officially licensed 
in Bulgaria to work in that occupation. 


MEDICINAL DEVELOPMENTS IN JAPAN 


The staff of the Tokyo Army Surgeon 
School reportedly has discovered a means 
of lengthening the conservation of vac- 
cine virus by 10 months. Formerly the 
preparation, used largely in smallpox 
eradication, could be preserved only 8 
weeks. The final work on the discovery, 
according to Japanese radio reports, is 
being conducted with a lymph vaccine 
cultured from calf intestines. 


JaPS Use MEDICINAL HERBS OF NETHER- 
LANDS INDIES 


The Japanese hope to make more 
productive the medicinal herbs found 
in Java. To do this the military ad- 
ministration has selected 20 of the 300 
available varieties for cultivation near 
Bandoeng, Japanese radio broadcasts 
state. They expect, also, to supplant 
imports of several essential chemicals 
by domestic manufacturers from salt 
and iodine found in Java. 


COMBATING MALARIA IN PHILIPPINE ISLANDS 


Malaria is not the least of the Jap- 
anese worries in Manila, Philippine 
Islands. In a desire to exterminate the 
fever from the Archipelago, Premier 
Togo recently sent 4,500,000 pills of 
quinine to the officials of the hygiene 
bureau of the Philippine Executive Com- 
mission, state Japanese sources. The 
Commission, in turn, distributed the 
tablets to malaria hospitals as well as 
other institutions in the Luzon and Min- 
doro Islands. 
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In addition, the Japanese expect to 
combat malaria by increasing the num- 
ber of emergency hospitals in the Philip- 
pines to 20, by adding three emergency 
centers—at San Fernando, Calapan, and 
Banbang—and by creating an institute 
to teach prevention of the disease and 
assist in distribution of medical supplies. 


Motion Pictures 
and Equipment 


BraZiu’s Firm PRODUCTION AND IMPORTS 


The domestic motion-picture industry 
in Brazil has not yet released statistics 
showing the number of films made in 
1942, but it is reliably reported that only 
one regular feature was produced dur- 
ing the year. The bulk of the other films 
consisted of Government propaganda 
shorts and news reels. In 1941, the total 
number of films produced domestically 
was 623, classified as follows: 5 dramas, 
2 comedies, 2 musical reviews, 144 shorts, 
405 news reels, and 65 propaganda films. 

Customs statistics showing 1942 im- 
ports of exhibit films, by weight and 
value, and countries of origin are shown, 
in the following table, together with 
comparable figures for 1941: 





Country of 


‘ » 
origin 1941 1942 
Kilo- Cruzei- Kilo- Cru zei- 
grams ros grams ros 
United States 36, 518 | 8,899,030 41,606 (10,901,045 
United King- | 
dom 224 77, 643 217 62, 081 
Switzerland _- 24 8 
Portugal___ 166 103, 067 82 
Germany - -. 423 328, 477 | 123 
Argentina 678 320, 296 | 263 
France__. Bieta! 55 
Italy __ 151 104, 885 
Japan __ 74 | 8, 673 
Mexico ; 56] 17,884 
Canada ‘ 476 18, 002 
Totals 38, 766 |9,877,957 | 42,354 |11, 222, 493 





All Axis films imported in 1942 or in 
the possession of distributors were sub- 
sequently confiscated by the Govern- 
ment. The showing of U. S. S. R. films 
is also forbidden in Brazil. 

Though practically all United States 
films are well liked, adventure and senti- 
mental stories appear to be the most 
popular. War films are said to be losing 
their former popularity—probably be- 
cause so many have been shown recently. 
Animated cartoons are favorably re- 
ceived in all parts of the country, and 
serials are a regular part of film pro- 
grams in the interior. 

The total number of theaters in Brazil 
is estimated as 2,000. Approximately 
three-fourths of these are located in the 
central and southern parts of the coun- 
try, with the greatest concentration in 
the State of Sao Paulo. 


DISTRIBUTION OF CANADIAN THEATERS 


Motion-picture theaters in operation 
in Canada at the end of 1942 totaled 
1,243, one less than at the close of the 
preceding year, says a preliminary re- 
port issued by the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics. 
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LET'S FLY THIS FLAG 





Distribution of theaters, by Provinces, 
in 1941 and 1942 is shown in the follow- 
ing table: 





Number of theaters 


1941 1942 


Prince Edward Island 


Nova Scotia 61 2 


New Brunswick 39 1) 
Quebec 204 201 
Ontario $12 4) 
Manitoba 111 115 
Saskatchewan 145 LS 
Alberta 144 l 
British Columbia and Yukon 122 12 


Total 1, 244 1, 243 





It is reported that more than 50 per- 
cent of the theaters are operated in 
groups or chains. Exact figures are not 
available for periods subsequent to 1940, 
but at the close of that year 549 theaters 
belonged to independents. 134 were in the 
hands of persons operating 2 each, 106 
were held by those operating 3 or 4 each, 
120 were owned by persons or organiza- 
tions operating from 5 to 19, and 293 
were operated as part of chains of 20 
or more. 

Between 500 and 550 features are im- 
ported into Canada annually, most of 
them from the United States. Asa rule, 
eight copies of a film are required to 
meet the demands of the market. 

The standard program in about two- 
thirds of the theaters consists of two 
features, a news reel, a cartoon, and 
trailer. Double features are said to be 
less popular in rural areas, such as Sas- 
katchewan and Prince Edward Island, 
than in metropolitan districts. 


Naval Stores and 
Resins 


Cost ALLOWANCE GRANTED IN INDIA 


An additional cost allowance of 7 ru- 
pees per maund (1 maund=82.28 pounds) 
on shellac and 2 rupees per maund on 
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seedlac has been granted by the British 
Ministry of Supply in agreement with 
the Government of India, according tg 
press dispatches from India. 

The increase is attributed to the rise 
in manufacturing costs since the con. 
trol prices were established; market 
prices will be adjusted accordingly, 


SHELLAC SUPPLIES ADEQUATE IN U. K. 


Shellac supplies in the United King. 
dom are sufficient for essential uses, re. 
ports the British press. 

Stocks on hand will take care of qj. 
rect war needs for at least 1 year, ac. 
cording to the Ministry of Supply. 


Nonferrous Metals 


GOLD OuTPUT REDUCED IN UNION OF Soury 
AFRICA 


Production of 1,064,572 fine ounces of 
gold in the Transvaal in June 1943 
brought the output for the January-June 
period to 6,431,345 fine ounces, which 
was 725,502 ounces less than in the first 
6 months of 1942. 

The yield for 1943 is expected to drop 
below 13,000,000 ounces from the 14. 
120,617 ounces reported for 1942. The 
peak in production was reached in 194] 
with 14,386,361 fine ounces, compared 
with 14,037,741 in 1940 and 12,819,344 in 
1939. 

A shortage of native labor continues to 
be the main factor responsible, for re- 
duced output; in June 1943 there were 
303,314 employees, whereas in June 1942 
the number was 366,189. 


Nonmetallic 
Minerals 


CEMENT CONSUMPTION RESTRICTED IN 
DENMARK 


To further restrict the consumption 
of cement in Denmark, it is now neces- 
sary to obtain a license for the purchase 
of cement to be used in manufacturing 
as well as for general building purposes, 
No licenses are required, however, for the 
purchase of cement for minor repair and 
building purposes. 

The Norden cement factory at Aalborg 
resumed operations in March after hay- 
ing been forced to close during the first 
quarter of the year because of a fuel 
shortage. With sufficient coal for the 
operation of two ovens for 2% to3 
months, 250 employees were put back to 
work. 


Office Equipment 
and Supplies 


TYPEWRITER STOCKS DEPLETED IN UNION 
OF SOUTH AFRICA 

Stocks of new typewriters are almost 
exhausted in the Union of South Africa, 
states the African press. 

Local mechanics are said to be proving 
quite efficient in repairing old machines, 
however, and in devising substitute parts 
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when others cannot be obtained. Short- 
ages of rubber parts are causing the most 
difficulty, and no satisfactory substitute 
for rubber platens has yet been found. 


Paper and Related 
Products 


CANADIAN FARMERS CuT PULPWoop 


In addition to the 400 or 500 men em- 
ployed in various parts of the Gaspesian 
forests cutting and sap-peeling pulp- 
wood, many farmers who are fortunate 
enough to have pulpwood on their wood- 
lots are cutting thousands of cords, ac- 
cording to a Canadian trade paper. A 
large portion of this is poplar, which has 
been used domestically as pulpwood dur- 
ing only the last 3 or 4 years. 


PAPER MANUFACTURE IN RUMANIA 


The quantity of cellulose available for 
paper manufacture in Rumania has been 
greatly reduced because of demand for 
this product in other industries, says the 
Axis press. There are only three cel- 
lulose factories in the country, and they 
have a total yearly capacity of 31,000 
metric tons. One factory has used suc- 
cessfully a small portion of spruce timber 
in cellulose manufacture. Danube-delta 
reeds are also a potential source of raw 
material, which, it is hoped, will yield 
at least 20,000 metric tons of cellulose 
annually. 

Rumania’s paper mills are capable of 
producing 120,000 metric tons annually. 
A central agency, said by the Axis press 
to sell at least 90 percent of all paper 
used in the country, reported its average 
monthly sales during 1942 at only 4,472 
metric tons. In addition to paper needed 
for other commercial purposes, a 
monthly production of 1,300 metric tons 
on rolls is required by the press during 
1943. 


PAPER CONSERVATION, SOUTH AFRICA 


In the interests of paper conservation, 
cigarettes now may be sold only in pack- 
ages of 50 in South Africa, according to 
an Irish trade journal. Matches are dis- 
pensed loose, without boxes. 


Petroleum and 
Products 


PRODUCTION IN COLOMBIA 


Production of crude petroleum in 
Colombia during June 1943 came to 
1,243,162 barrels, natural gasoline 
amounting to 59,219 barrels. 


INCREASED PRODUCTION IN PERU 


Petroleum production in Peru during 
1942 reached 14,632,530 barrels (1,919,442 
metric tons), an increase of 173,219 bar- 
rels over 1941. Included in the 1942 
figure were 13,628,558 barrels of crude 
petroleum (1,813,619 metric tons) and 
1,003,972 barrels of natural gasoline 
(105,823 metric tons). Total production 
for the first 6 months of the current 
year is estimated at 7,816,160 barrels 
(1,024,840 metric tons), indicating that 
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an increase of 1,000,000 barrels can be ex- 
pected in 1943. 

The various petroleum deposits of 
Peru are now the object of intensive in- 
vestigation. At present two wells are be- 
ing drilled in a zone in the Pirin region, 
Department of Puno, adjacent to a sec- 
tion which was exploited in the past. 
Preliminary geological prospecting is also 
under way in neighboring zones which 
might contain petroleum. 


Radio 


SERVICES EXTENDED IN BRAZIL 


Companhia Radio Internacional do 
Brasil has been authorized by the Bra- 
zilian Government to extend service to 
Belem, Fortaleza, and Natal, reports a 
foreign technical journal. Plans are be- 
ing made to establish stations in Porto 
Alegro, Curitiba, Sao Salvador (Bahia), 
Recife (Pernambuco), Natal, Belem, and 
Fortaleza. 


CHILEAN IMPORTS OF RECEIVING SETS AND 
PARTS 


Chile’s imports of radio receiving sets 
and parts were substantially greater in 
1941 than in 1940, according to recently 
released trade figures. In 1941 imports 
totaled 364,154 kilograms and were val- 
ued at 4,977,939 pesos, while in the pre- 
ceding year similar imports amounted 
to 293,758 kilograms with a value of 
3,906,409 pesos. 


Shipbuilding 


OPERATIONS RETARDED IN DENMARK 


While no complete shut-downs have 
been reported in the Danish shipbuilding 
industry, operations have been retarded 
by shortages of fuel and raw materials. 
One yard, with raw materials practically 
exhausted, has reported that future pro- 
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duction will be based on supplies obtain- 
able from day to day. 

Establishment of the Limited Liability 
Co., with a program for the construction 
of 35 to 40 ships in three sizes (3,000, 
6,000, and 9,000 tons) is reported. Little 
progress has been made so far. 


NEW Motor VESSEL Put INTO SERVICE IN 
SWITZERLAND 


A small motor vessel, built in Zurich, 
for service on Lake Thun, is fitted with a 
reversible variable pitch propeller, states 
a foreign trade journal. Designed for a 
speed of 12.4 knots, the speed is said to 
be controlled by varying the pitch of the 
screw. 

The vessel is 29.3 meters long, 5.03 
meters wide, and 2.44 meters deep, has a 
draught of 1.14 meters excluding keel, 
and carries 300 passengers. The hull is 
divided by nine watertight bulkheads and 
there are two rudders, one forward and 
one aft. 

The problem of transporting the vessel 
from Zurich to the western end of Lake 
Thun was solved by moving it in two 
sections, by road, and then welding the 
parts together on the lake shore. 


Special Products 


CHILEAN IMPORTS OF TOILET BRUSHES 


Larger quantities of toilet brushes for 
personal use were imported by Chile in 
1941 than in 1940, figures published re- 
cently by a foreign trade journal show. 
Imports amounted to 8,467 kilograms 
valued at 213,554 pesos in 1941, and to 
6,611 kilograms valued at 136,183 pesos in 
1940. 

Japan is reported to have supplied 
3,389 kilograms of these brushes, valued 
at 49,868 pesos, in 1941. 


NEw PHOTOGRAPHIC DEVELOPMENTS 
CLAIMED BY JAPAN 


A new method of producing and de- 
veloping natural color photographs and 
lantern slides has been developed in 
Japan, according to radio advices in that 
country. It is claimed that not more 
than 1 minute is required to produce a 
natural-color slide, that all operations 
can be controlled automatically, and that 
1,000 copies can be made from an original 
negative. 

No details of the new process were 
given. 


Textiles and 
Related Products 


SHORTAGE OF RAW MATERIALS IN DENMARK 


The greatest problem confronting Den- 
mark’s textile industry during the first 
quarter of 1943 was the raw-material 
shortage—only 5,000 tons of spinning 
material and yarns and 400 tons of do- 
mestic wools having been obtained from 
abroad in 1942, says the Danish press. 
Pre-war annual imports of spinning ma- 
terial amounted to 17,000 tons. 

Textile rationing applying to infants’ 
clothing has been in effect in Denmark 
since the middle of March, this year. 
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The quantity of textiles used for prefer- 
ential purposes is said to total 3,000,000 
meters, and accounts for a large share of 
the available fiber and similar raw ma- 
terial. 


Cotton and Products 


INCREASED PRODUCTION OF COTTON 
LINTERS, BRAZIL 


Production of cotton linters in the 
State of Sao Paulo, Brazil, for 1943 is 
estimated at 70,000 tons, an increase of 
approximately 16 percent over 1914, 
which had been the peak production 
year. In August the Sao Paulo cotton 
crop was estimated at 350,000 metric 
tons, and was expected to produce ap- 
proximately 700,000 tons of seed. 

The oil mills in Sao Paulo usually make 
three cuts of linters, the first amounting 
to about one-quarter of total production 
and the second to nearly three-quarters, 
leaving the third cut negligible in 
quantity. 


BrazIu’s 1943 Cotton Crop 


This season’s cotton crop in northern 
Brazil will be inferior in quality to that 
of last season, it is anticipated, owing to 
fairly heavy rains during the latter part 
of June and the first part of July. The 
cotton, of a rather low grade, received 
thus far in Pernambuco from the Sertao 
and the Serido regions bears out this 
expectation. The crop is of a slightly 
higher quality in Paraiba and Ceara, 
however, although movements from the 
interior in these States have been light. 


Miscellaneous Fibers 


INCREASED FLAX PRODUCTION IN EIRE 


Despite the fact that flax sowing in 
Eire fell about 3,000 acres short of the 
original 30,000-acre goal this year, owing 
to a late start, its advance was still spec- 
tacular, having jumped to 27,000 acres 
from 18,000 acres last year. This year’s 
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crop, particularly the early-sown flax, 
promises to be the best in many years 
Production has been given impetus hy 
the new Flax Board, which is disbursing 
grants for the erection of new mills and 
the renovation of old mills, as well as for 
the construction of dams. In many parts 
of Eire new flax-scutching units, costing 
approximately £2,000 each, are in course 
of erection, and the number of scutchers 
being trained this year has been doubled. 
In the belief that flax growing will be 
one of Ejire’s large post-war industries, 
it is expected that more than £80,000 will 
be expended on the development of the 
flax industry within the next 2 years. 


Tobacco and 


Related Products 


DEVELOPMENTS IN BuLGaARIA’s TOBACCO 


INDUSTRY 


A scientific institute connected with 
the agricultural faculty of the Univer- 
Sity of Sofia has been founded in Bul- 
garia for the study of Oriental tobacco. 
The institute will work in collaboration 
with the International Tobacco Asso- 
ciation of Bremen in conducting experi- 
ments regarding new types of tobacco 
and improved methods of cultivating and 
preparing tobacco for the market. Re- 
cent war developments have placed Bul- 
garia in the front ranks of Oriental- 
tobacco cultivation. 


CaNADA’s TOBACCO IMPORTS 


Tobacco entered for consumption in 
Canada during July 1943, according to 
a preliminary statement issued by the 
Canadian Department of National Rev- 
enue, consisted of 2,343,295 pounds of 
cut tobacco, 264,028 pounds of plug to- 
bacco, 66,202 pounds of snuff, 820,512,191 
cigarettes, 15,140,383 cigars, and 284,079 
pounds of Canadian raw leaf tobacco. 


WE ARE BUYING 
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Excise taxes were paid on 18,843 734 
cigars in July 1943. 


TOBACCO HARVEST, ONTARIO, CaNnapa 


Because of irregular growth and har. 
vesting of Ontario’s 1943 flue-cured to. 
‘acco crop the labor situation was not 
as acute as it would have been if the 
crops on all farms had matured simy)- 
taneously. As it was, some growers 
found it difficult to obtain primers and 
had to harvest their crops with fewer 
workers than in previous years. The 
crop was 10 days to 2 weeks behind nor. 
mal. Estimates have not yet been Made 
aS to the approximate yield in the On. 
tario district. 


TOBACCO CONSUMPTION AND Propuctioy 
IN SWEDEN 


Consumption of raw tobacco in Swe. 
den has been reduced 40 percent below 
pre-war levels, the Swedish press indi- 
cates. Decrease in imports has been the 
greatest cause of the drop. 

It is expected that on the average, 
production of cigars, cigarillos, chewing 
tobacco, and snuff will decline about 
one-half during 1943 from the p-eceding 
year, and to nearly 35 percent of pre- 
war production. It had been hoped that 
cigarette production might be ‘ ain- 
tained at the same level as last ye: , but 
it was necessary on March 15 tu? “lee 
the ration one-third by extendir ane 
period from 1 month to 6 weeks. ,. 

At the end of 1942 only 7,000 ~ othe 
9,000 tobacco workers were em yeq, 
these persons working only an average 
of 26 hours a week, in accordance’ gith 
the share-work program adopted bthe 
industry. 





JAPAN 


(Continued from p. 9) 


Anshan, produces pig iron and a variety 
of steel products, billets, rails, sheets, 
shapes, and such other products as 
ammonium sulfate, sulfuric acid and 
naphthalene. The Penhsihu Coal and 
Iron Co. also has expanded pig-iron out- 
put, and is believed to have completed 
a steel plant at Hiyano-hara, near the 
site of its other mills. In the Tung- 
pientao region, in the mountains of 
eastern Manchuria, near the Yalu River, 
the Japanese have also begun to ex- 
ploit rich deposits of iron ore and cok- 
ing coal. Manchuria probably now pro- 
duces as much as one-fifth of Japan’s 
steel output. 

Hydroelectric-power developments on 
the Yalu River, on the Branch Sungari 
River, and at Lake Chingpo near its out- 
let in Mutanchiang Province, are also 
well under way. Production of light 
metals at Fushun, petroleum refining at 
Dairen, and still other enterprises can be 
listed to show that industrial develop- 
ment in Manchuria has greatly advanced 
since 1931. 


Karafuto—Kurile Islands 


The treaty signed at Portsmouth, N. H., 
gave Javan the southern half of Sa- 
khalin (Karafuto), reversing the Russo- 
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4 ese Convention of 1875 in which 
ere surrendered its claim to southern 
Sakhalin in exchange for title to the 
‘ northern Kurile Islands, 18 of which up 
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nd States, 12 percent from India, smaller 
nd percentages from Germany, Canada, 
ut- Australia, and other countries. Imports aircraft, and the other requisites for many, but primarily from the United 
ved which went into strategic stockpiles, of modern warfare. It was once a boast. States after 1939. 
the course, still supply some of Japan’s needs. that Japan’s resources had not been Reliance was placed on Western coun- 
1g- In important instances, too, loss of “squandered” on production of pleasure tries for the major portion of Japan’s 
of United States products, such as scrap cars; that she had moved directly from imports of tanning materials, chemical 
er, iron and crude petroleum, has been off- the age of rickshas to that of air power. fertilizers, and such industrial chemicals 
ex- set by altered processes and newly won Now, however, a “Detroit factory” or as soda ash, caustic soda, acetone, and 
ok- sources in the areas of Japan’s conquests. two—converted to aircraft production— carbon black. High-grade asbestos, 
ro- But Japan has not been able to re- might not appear to have been a wast- abrasives, and a number of nonmetallic 
n’s place—even for its own needs—its for- age of national assets, even to the Jap- minerals essential to war industries also 
mer supplies of raw cotton from the anese! came primarily from other than Far 
on United States and India, jute from India, By far the largest share in Japan’s Eastern countries. 
ari and wool from Australia. Acute textile | pre-war imports of producers goods was 
ut- shortages exist throughout the entire supplied by countries not now under Two-Way Trade? 
also Par East, ironically enough when one Japan’s occupation. About 80 percent : 
ght récalls that it was in piece goods that of the total imports in ores, metals, and Not only must Japan replace its own 
y at Japan outdistanced its Western competi- metal manufactures came from other essential imports from non-Far Eastern 
1 be tors and rose as a world trading power. areas. The United States contributed areas, but it must also take the place of 
Op- More important for the outcome of over 70 percent of the scrap iron utilized the United Kingdom, United States, and 
iced this war, however, is Japan’s relative by Japan’s iron and steel industries, and, other countries as suppliers of many 
weakness in heavy industries, especially together with Canada and other non- products for continuance of necessary 
in iron and steel products. Japan at- Asiatic areas, contributed more than 80 economic activities in occupied regions— 
tacked the United States and England percent of the nonferrous-metal imports. Burma, Netherlands Indies, the Philip- 
with no more than a decade or two of Machine tools led in imports in the ma- pine Islands, and the rest. Railroad 
-H,, limited experience in the manufacture of chinery group, and prior to 1937 were rolling stock, electrical equipment, agri- 
Sa- machinery, especially machine tools, imported in practically even propor- cultural, mining, and industrial machin- 
SSO antifriction bearings, motor vehicles, tions from the United States and Ger- ery, precision tools, various chemicals 
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and other products were all supplied 
chiefly or in substantial quantities from 
areas not now under Japanese control. 
To Malaya alone, Japan would have to 
multiply 50 times its previous shipments 
of iron and steel products to offset the 
loss of previous sources of supply. 

Such greatly increased demands on 
Japan’s own most vulnerable industrial 
capacities, at a time when all available 
supplies and labor resources must be di- 
verted to the production of materials 
and equipment for directly prosecuting 
the war, can only in small part be met. 

Japan’s policy in southern conquered 
areas for some time can only be one of 
“skimming the cream” of raw-material 
resources, and of stockpiling these ma- 
terials—as shipping is available—for fu- 
ture processing in Japan or nearby areas. 


Shipping Problems 


Concentration of industries and popu- 
lation in inflammable cities is only the 
most publicized of our enemy’s vulnera- 
bilities. Dependence upon ocean ship- 
ping is another, deserving at least as 
great emphasis. Not only for coastwise 
shipments between the islands of Ja- 
pan Proper (for which railroads can only 
partly substitute), ocean shipping is also 
necessary for moving coal, iron ore, 
foodstuffs, and other basic products from 
North China, Korea, and Manchuria— 
through waters which one day may be 
mined or submarine-infested, and to 
harbor facilities which may be destroyed 
by bombing attack. 

Already the attacks of the United Na- 
tions on Japanese shipping to conquered 
areas in Southeast Asia are taking tell- 
ing toll. Japan needs greatly increased 
tonnages to continue to defend and to 
exploit these territories, to bring rice, 
bauxite, and phosphates from Indo- 
china, iron ore from the Philippines and 
Malaya, petroleum from the Nether- 
lands Indies, zinc and lead from Burma, 
rubber, tin, hemp, and other products 
from the tropical areas. Within Japan 
Proper and at Shanghai, Hong Kong, 
Singapore, and other ports on the conti- 
nent, Japan is making strenuous efforts 
to construct small wooden vessels, and 
to expand output of steel ships to a level 
which will replace current losses. 

Plans for construction of standardized 
vessels, initiated early in 1942 under 
rigidly rationalized and systematized or- 
ganization of the merchant shipbuilding 
industry—under the Japanese Navy 
since July 1942—may substantially in- 
crease output of cargo vessels and tank- 
ers before the end of 1943. Even so, 
it is doubtful if Japan’s entire produc- 
tion will match the Liberty Ship tonnage 
launched each month from any one of 
the larger American yards. 


Conclusion 


Japan’s main vulnerabilities, it may 
be concluded, are in its limited industrial 
capacities, particularly in its inability 
to replace aircraft losses and shipping 
tonnages destroyed by United Nations’ 
forces. Even though production in basic 
industries, in iron, steel, light metals, 
machinery, and others, is substantially 
increasing, output probably cannot meet 
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Argentina.—The following applica- ———— 
tions for trade-mark registration were Trade-mark Commodity Publica. 
published in the Boletin Oficial of August RS Rate: tion date 
24, 1943. Opposition must be filed before Weare. 
September 24, 1943. Bull Dog Rum... Rum ral 

Class number Seco Azuero...___- Liquor ‘| De 4 
Trade-mark and commodity Canadian Club | Whisky | Do, 
Winchester__________-- No. 10—Entire class. . Whisky. . 
Federal Ba sc sce a No. 18—Entire class. azar Paris _- -| 4 > aes establish- July 7 
_ SRE RES No. 16—Entire class. Maryland Rye| Whisky_-.. | De 
7 EE ES ape mace No. 14—Entire class. Whisky. ’ 
a ee No. 14—Entire class. Trade-mark draw- | Hair tonics, brillian- Do 
SRE No. 12—Entire class. ing of bottle to tines, pomades, ete. : 

contain. | 
Trixy.----------------. No. 16—Entire class. Cafenol.. - -. e Reemanentienls, Do. 
: : rugs. 

Panama.—The following applications Lotion Pompee._...| Perfume. =. 
for trade-mark registrations were pub- Lucky Strike ..| Perfumery... | De 
lished in the Gaceta Oficial on the dates by gmt Boyt? ype | Whisky - - .-| De, 
noted. Opposition must be made within Seco Caribe... | Liquors... | Subp 
90 days from the date of publication. Micraforma.. | Medicinal prepara-| Do, 

tions, especially | 
, —_— | 
rad Belle of New Or- Thisky real 
Trade-mark Commodity er eans. De, 
P C @ Industria | Wines and liquors_....| Aug, 3 
ike Licorera. 
1943 Manuelita_-.__-. Shoes, clothes, per-| Do, 
> : <4 fumery, ete. 
Astrakhan Kummel_| Liquor ...| June 24 " y: 
Richelieu Vieux | Cognac Do. Federal... ...... do . Do. 
Brandy. ~~ . 
— 
the demands of this war. Japan will also because it was regarded as avi 


need to double or triple its capacities— 
a difficult matter in view of the extent 
and character of its prewar dependence 
upon imports from Western countries. 

Greater miracles will have to be 
accomplished, to match on Far Eastern 
battlefields the productive superiority of 
the United Nations when their full 
forces are brought to the attack. Japan 
must be able to lay down enough 
equipment and supplies, not only to 
defend the islands of Japan proper, but 
to repel] counter-blows in all occupied 
territories, from the Aleutians: to the 
Netherlands Indies and Burma. 

Unpleasantly for us, the fact remains 
that Japan was able to supply, efficiently 
and ruthlessly, the ships and men and 
equipment to conquer these lands. The 
longer they are occupied, the stronger 
will be Japan’s defenses and determi- 
nation te resist. It will be only when 
operations move on to a larger scale, 
and when superiority in arms and 
equipment has been translated into 
further victories by the United Nations’ 
forces on many battlefields, from the 
freezing North to sweating tropical 
jungles, in the air, on land, and on the 
sea, that the capacities of Japanese 
industries will be proved to have fallen 
short of satisfying the dreams of Japan’s 
warlords. 





Brazilian Children Salvage 
Old Rubber 


During July, school children of Brazil 
carried out a campaign to salvage old 
rubber. This plan was praised by the 
newspapers of Rio de Janeiro, not only 
because it resulted in the collection of 
a sizable amount of scrap rubber, but 


training for the children and gave? sem 
an opportunity to contribute to tht’war 
effort. 





Japs Invent “Braille 


writer’? 

A Braille typewriter was among the 
new inventions displayed at an exhibj- 
tion held recently in Tokyo, according 
to a broadcast by the frequently unde- 
pendable Japanese radio. 

Allegedly, the machine types on wood 


pulp, which, it is said, can be reprocessed 
and used again, if that is desired. 
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(Continued from p. 25) 


on the other hand, heavier demand for 
temporary servants in May than in April. 

The demand for male public-school 
teachers was limited in May, partly be- 
cause of the approaching summer vaca- 
tion. At the same time, the supply of 
teachers increased as a result of gradua- 
tion. A few of the teachers were exempt 
from military service and some of these 
obtained employment as substitute 
teachers for the remaining portion of 
the school term. There was a material 
increase in the number of vacant 
positions for female teachers in school 
kitchens. 

UNEMPLOYMENT 


According to the State Labor Market 
Commission (Statens Arbetsmarknads- 
kommission) the number of unemployed 
in Sweden, excluding lumbermen and 
craftsmen, reported by the labor organi- 
gations on April 30, 1943 (latest available 
figures), totaled 43,281, representing 5.8 
percent of the total number of workers 
belonging to the reporting trade unions. 
The corresponding figures a year earlier 
were 60,866 and 8.1 percent. 

On March 31, 1943, the total number 
of unemployed reported by the labor 
organizations was 49,049, representing 6.4 
percent of the total membership of the 
reporting trade unions as compared with 
$1,917 and 11.1 percent, respectively, on 
the corresponding date in 1942. 

The number of unemployed persons 
applying for relief as of April 30, 1943, 
decreased by 1,344, compared with March 
31, 1943, or by 15.7 percent, to 7,206 (com- 
parative figure for April 30, 1942, 15,535). 
According to the latest available data, 
the total number of unemployed persons 
applying for relief on May 31, 1943, was 
6,247, showing a further decrease of 
959, or 13.3 percent, from the end of 
April 1943. (Report from Grant Olson, 
Attaché, American Legation, Stock- 
holm.) 


Wartime Commodity Controls 


Butter Ration Increased.—The Swed- 
ish per capita butter ration, for the 4- 
week period July 13 to August 9 (inclu- 
sive), 1943, was increased from 500 grams 
to 750 grams, whereas the margarine ra- 
tion was reduced from 500 grams to 250 
grams for the period, according to an 
announcement by the Swedish State 
Food Commission. 

The butter-ration increase was made 
possible by larger production during the 
summer months. For May 1943, butter 
production was 6,970,000 kilograms (5,- 
942,000 kilograms in May 1942) and for 
June 1943 it is estimated to have reached 
8,300,000 kilograms, as against 7,729,000 
kilograms in June 1942. 


Transport and Communication 


Railway Passenger Traffic Increased.— 
Passenger traffic on Swedish railways in- 
creased from 47,000,000 in 1938 to ap- 
proximately 76,000,000 in 1942. 


TO PROMOTE FOREIGN TRADE 


In 1938 the State Railways Board pro- 
jected a long-term plan to convert the 
main State railway lines to double-line 
traffic. As of July 15, 1943, double track 
on the Stockholm-Géteborg Line totaled 
169 kilometers of the total length of 456 
kilometers. On the Katrineholm-Malmo 
Line, consisting of 484 kilometers, 259 
kilometers have been converted to double 
track 


Uganda 


Tarifjs and Trade Controls 


Import Duties Suspended on Specified 
Food Items.—Fresh butter, dried fish, 
and dates were added to the schedule of 
imported goods which are exempted from 
customs charges as of May 11, according 
to the Uganda Gazette of May 15. Ex- 
emption of duties had been previously 
granted in regard to the following: 
Wheat and wheat flour, rice and paddy, 
millets, and certain other local foodstuffs. 

Gasoline Import Surcharge Sus- 
pended.—The surcharge of 1624 percent 
of the amount of duty imposed in Uganda 
on gasoline and similar products has 
been suspended, according to a notice in 
the Gazette of May 31. 


Zanzibar 
Tarifjs and Trade Controls 


Tobacco Surcharges Raised From 100 
to 300 Percent of Duty.—The surcharge 
in Zanzibar on cigarettes and other 
manufactured tobacco, except cigars, 
has been raised from 100 to 300 percent 
of the existing duty, effective June 29. 
The basic duty on both cigarettes and 
other manufactured tobacco, except 
cigars, is 2 shillings per pound or 50 per- 
cent ad valorem, whichever is greater. 
Therefore, the existing duty plus the 
new surcharge amounts to 8 shillings 
per pound or 200 percent ad valorem, 
whichever is the higher. 
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Kathleen Cahill Dougall (“Inflation in 
Three Countries of the Middle East”) — 
Born Butte, Mont. Attended Reed Col- 
lege, Portland, Oreg., 1933-37, B. A. 19377. 
Executive Secretary, Oregon Branch of 
League of Nations Association, 1937-38. 
Secretary, Institute of International Re- 
lations, Reed College, 1938. Studied 
Political Science (International Rela- 
tions) and Economics at University of 
Nebraska, 1938-40, M. A. 1939. Gradu- 
ate Assistant at University of Nebraska, 
1938-39, and Teaching Fellow 1939-40. 
Resident Scholar in Public Law (Interna- 
tional Relations), Columbia University, 
1940-41. With Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce, Department _ of 
Commerce, since June 1941. 


Melville H. Walker (“Japan: Basic Ele- 
ments in the Empire’s War Economy”) 
is Assistant Chief of the Far Eastern 
Unit, Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce. Born 1910 in Los Angeles; 
graduate of Pomona College, 1931; Uni- 
versity of California Ph. D. in Economics, 
1940; Teaching Fellow in Economics, 
University of California, Berkeley, 1932- 
1935; Travelling Fellow in Economics 
from same University, 1935-1937, en- 
gaged in research in Japan upon its in- 
dustrial organization, particularly of 
small-scale industries. Lecturer in 
Economics, University of California at 
Los Angeles, 1937-40. Came to Bureau in 
January 1941 as Far Eastern specialist, 
Finance Division. In present position 
since April 1941. 


Margaret E. Wambsganss (“Furs and 
Textiles in Afghanistan”).—See the 
April 24, 1943, issue of ForEIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY. 





Inflation in Three 
Countries of the 
Middle East 


(Continued from p. 15) 


ping through the Mediterranean and 
should eventually ease the supply situa- 
tion in the Middle East. It will probably 
be many months, however, before the 
effects of that victory are reflected in 
the economies of the countries of the 
Middle East. In the first place, military 
supplies will take precedence and are 
likely to be moved in large volume, espe- 
cially should an invasion of the European 
Continent be imminent. In the second 
place, export restrictions in the United 
States, the United Kingdom, and else- 
where have severely limited the quan- 
tity of goods available for the Middle 
Eastern market. Consequently, little re- 
lief from the present inflationary situa- 
tion can be expected in the near future. 
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% The following publications, added to the 
Department’s research facilities, through the 
courtesy of the authors and publishers, are 
listed as a service to businessmen. Please 
note; The Department has no copies of pri- 
vate publications for distribution and cannot 
be responsible for their content. For private 
publications, write direct to the publishing 
agency given in each case. 








Articles of Current Interest Appearing 
in the Department of State Bulletin 
September 4, 1943 


Copies of this publication, which is is- 
sued weekly by the Department of State, 
may be obtained from the Superintend- 
ent of Documents, Government Printing 
Office, Washington, D. C., for the price 
of 10 cents each; subscription price, $2.75 
a year. The September 4 issue contains 
these articles: 


EXCHANGE OF AMERICAN AND JAPANESE NA- 
TIONALS. 

DECLARATION ON GERMAN CRIMES IN 
POLAND. 

Poticy TOWARD FOREIGN POLITICAL LEAD- 
ERS AND GROUPS IN THE UNITED STATES. 


RESISTANCE OF DENMARK TO GERMAN DOM- 
INATION: 
Statement by the Secretary of State. 
Letter From the Secretary of State to 
the Danish Minister in Washington. 


APPOINTMENT OF AREA DIRECTOR OF ECO- 
NOMIC OPERATIONS FOR ITALY. 

ALLIED OCCUPATION OF ITALY. 

FourTH ANNIVERSARY OF THE GERMAN AT- 
TACK ON POLAND. 


CONSULTATION WITH THE SOVIET GOVERN- 
MENT 


STATEMENT BY THE SECRETARY OF STATE | 


REGARDING FALSE CHARGES BY DREW 
PEARSON. 
EXCEPTING CERTAIN PERSONS FROM THE 
CLASSIFICATION “ALIEN ENEMIES.” 
MEXICAN INDUSTRIAL COMMISSION. 


Other Publications 


ELEVENTH REPORT TO CONGRESS ON LEND- 
LEASE OPERATIONS FOR THE PERIOD ENDED 
Jury 31, 1943. Office of Lend-Lease Ad- 
ministration. 1943. 42 pp. 

Available gratis from: Office of Lend- 
Lease Administration, Washington 25, 
D.C: 


FOREIGN-TRADE ZONE No. 1—PorT OF 
New York, U. S.A. New York Foreign 
Trade Zone Operators Incorporated. 
1943. 46 pp. 

Available from: New York Foreign 
Trade Zone Operators, Inc., 17 Battery 
Place, New York, N. Y. 


Pian DE MoviLizact6On AGRICOLA DE LA 
Reptertica Mexicana. (‘(Spanish.) Sec- 
retaria de Agricultura y Fomento. 1943. 
64 pp. Discusses results obtained 
through mobilization of agriculture in 
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Foreign-Trade Zones’ Advantages Stressed in Report 


The practical benefits of successfully 
operated foreign-trade zones are vividly 
portrayed in a 50-page brochure on For- 
eign Trade Zone No. 1, released today by 
New York Foreign-Trade Zone Opera- 
tors, Inc. 

Profusely illustrated in black and 
white and colors, the brochure presents 
a complete picture of the operations of 
the only foreign-trade zone now oper- 
ated in the United States, an inspiration 
to other ports to establish similar for- 
eign-trade zones after the war. 

The United States was far behind 
Europe in making provision for the es- 
tablishment of customs-free foreign- 
trade zones. When the city of New York 
opened Foreign-Trade Zone No. 1 in 1937, 
utilizing docks and warehouses and sam- 
ple rooms on Staten Island, 43 similar 
zones were already in successful opera- 
tion abroad. Chief among them were 
Hamburg, Copenhagen, Gdynia, Stock- 
holm, and Trieste. 

Foreign-Trade Zone No. 1 was estab- 
lished by authority of the Foreign-Trade 
Zones Board, consisting of the Secre- 
taries of Commerce, Treasury, and War, 
created by the Celler Act, passed by 
Congress in 1934. 

The New York Zone handles innu- 
merable products from all corners of the 
world. What it means to American im- 
porters is strikingly illustrated by the 
establishment within its borders of the 
Sumatra tobacco market after German 
invasion of the Netherlands. For years 
Sumatra wrapper tobacco had been sold 
in Amsterdam and Rotterdam, together 
with wrapper tobacco from Java and 
Borneo. Buyers from all interested 
countries journeyed to Amsterdam for 
the sales or were represented by ac- 
credited agents. After the invasion the 
Sumatra tobacco growers and distribu- 
tors considered establishing a world mar- 
ket in the Dutch West Indies. However, 
after canvassing all possibilities, they 
decided that Foreign-Trade Zone No. 1 
in New York was ideal for their purposes. 
Arrangements were made for the erec- 
tion in the zone of storage warehouses 
and air-conditioned sample and work 
rooms. Sales are held there from time 
to time. 

The tariff laws of the United States 
levy heavy duties—$1.50 per pound— 
on Sumatra tobacco. Without the ma- 


chinery of the Foreign-trade Zone, Amer. 
ican importers would pay the high eyg. 
toms charges or bake a bond for double 
the amount at the time of importation, 
By transacting business through 

Zone, however, costly bonds are ayoj 

and they are not required to pay the cys. 
toms charges until the tobacco is act 

removed—thereby saving large cash oyt. 
lays and at the same time leaving the 
tobacco in safe storage until it is needeg 
for cigar manufacture. Considerable 
shrinkage occurs in Sumatra tobacco jn 
storage, and importers save additiong} 
cash by paying customs duties only oy 
the actual weight at the time of remova], 

Tinned canned beef from Argenting 
and Uruguay is inspected, labeled, ang 
repacked in the New York Foreign-Trade 
Zone for distribution in this country, 
Brazil nuts in large volume enter the 
zone and are dried and processed, grade 
and packaged, for distribution in the 
holiday season. 

Brazil and other Latin American coun- 
tries market coffee in the United States 
under the Coffee Agreement, which fixes 
quotas for each country. The Foreign- 
Trade Zone receives over-quota ship- 
ments when shipping is available and 
stores them against future quota allow- 
ances, 

In the present war emergency, the op- 
erations of the New York Foreign-Trade 
Zone facilitated the building of stock 
piles of various critical materials, includ- 
ing tungsten and antimony from China, 
copper ingots from Latin America, in- 
dustrial diamonds flown in from Mexico, 
and the like. 

An important feature of foreign-trade 
zone operations is the reexport business 
handled. In the case of the New York 
Zone this business runs into many mil- 
lions of dollars annually. Goods of for- 
eign origin enter the zone. are handled 
there and in some instances processed 
and repacked, and then shipped out to 
destinations all over the world. Busi- 
ness handled in this way pays no United 
States import duties and no bonded 
charges while awaiting reshipment. 

A limited supply of copies of the above- 
mentioned brochure will be made avail- 
able to foreign traders and schools with 
foreign-trade departments by Foreign- 
Trade Zone Operators, Inc., 17 Battery 
Place, New York City. 





the year 1942, and the changes expected 
in 1943 and subsequent years. Illus- 
trated with charts covering important 
agricultural products. 

Available from: Secretaria de Agricul- 
tura y Fomento, Mexico, D. F., Mexico. 


THE MINING LAWS OF Mexico. (English 
translation.) The Mineral Survey. 
1943. 216 pp. Price, $7.50. Contains 
sections on mining law; regulations of 
the mining law; mining tax law, articles 
of stamp-tax law, and regulations hav- 
ing a bearing on mining; sampling and 
assaying; mining police and safety regu- 
lations; tariffs of charges payable to 
mining agents and for registrations in 
public mining register; and instructions 


to applicants for filing of applications for 
prospect and exploitation concessions, 

Available from: The Mineral Survey, 
Avenida 16 de Septiembre 58, Office 419, 
Mexico City, Mexico. 


ALIEN ENEMIES AND ALIEN FRIENDS IN 
THE UNITED StaTES. Ernst W. Puttkam- 
mer. 1943. Public Policy Pamphlet No. 
39. 26 pp. Price, 25 cents. A discussion 
of the problems arising from the pres- 
ence in this country at the outbreak of 
the war of more than 5,000,000 resident 
aliens. 

Available from: The University of Chi- 
cago Press, 5750 Ellis Avenue, Chicago, 
Tl. 

(Continued on p. 39) 
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No. 487.—Current Export Bulletin No. 120 


The Office of Exports has issued Cur- 
rent Export Bulletin No. 120, on the fol- 
lowing subject: 


SIMPLIFICATION OF DECENTRALIZATION 
PROCEDURE. 


Exporters were advised in Current Export 
Bulletin No. 115 that the Office of Economic 
Warfare and the Department of State had 
taken definite steps to effect important sim- 
plifications in export control procedures and 
that alternate proposals had been cabled to 
all American Embassies in Latin America. 

It is now possible to announce that a num- 
ber of countries have agreed to a modification 
of Decentralization to become effective Octo- 
ber 1, 1943. 

The modification provides that commodi- 
ties and materials which are in free supply 
shall be placed on General License and will 
not require Import Recommendations. A 
Statement of Cargo Availability (shipping 
space application) will be required. Com- 
modities and materials subject to allotment, 
quota, allocation, or release by the War 
Production Board will continue to require an 
Import Recommendation and an Export Li- 
cense Application. It is anticipated that the 
Import Recommendation Form will be sim- 
pler than the one now in use. 

Lists of commodities and countries affected 
will be announced together with detailed 
procedural changes at an early date. It is 
expected that at that time it will also be 

ible to announce additional acceptances 
of this modified plan. 


No. 488.—Current Export Bulletin No. 121 


The Office of Exports has issued Cur- 
rent Export Bulletin No. 121, on the fol- 
lowing subjects: 

I. Group K CouNTRIEs. 

II. VARIANCE BETWEEN ACTUAL AND ESTIMATED 
Gross WEIGHT OR MEASUREMENT ON BEW 
138 anp BEW 166. 

Ill. PortuGcvuEse COLONY oF GOA UNDER SE- 
LECTED DESTINATIONS PROCEDURE. 

IV. CHANGE IN GENERAL LICENSE. 


I. Group “K” Couniries— 


All areas for which a program license 
has been issued are included in a new 
group of destinations to be known as 
group G. The 20 other American Re- 
publics are included in a new group of 
destinations to be known as group V. 

The provisions of the Special General 
License for Shipments Valued at $25 or 
Less (GLV), the General License pro- 
visions for metal drums and containers, 
the General License for return of empty 
containers (GEC) will apply to destina- 
tions in group G, group V, and group K. 


A complete list of all the countries which 
now remain in Group “K” is set forth below: 


Group “K” 

I as cabs os oi eric Gah cies ureoba oulnuesmalatiescs 79 
OUD i, un aise ae wwe 10 
ns (CRIP RORO a ech aemnn wade 10 
China (Free) _.._._ -- se ha EE 
Cozumel Island (Mexico) __.--.....--_- 17 
ES IE LARC SOLS og ges ee RI 3 
*Curacao (including the islands of Aru- 

ba,, Bonaire, Saba, St. Eustache, and 

St: Martin (soutbern part) ..------- 10 


TO PROMOTE FOREIGN TRADE 


es 
Desirade (French West Indies) __.______ 69 
NO asia ti ks ek cach ehanbinead vig wee ad a 68 


French West Indies (including Desirade, 
Les Saintes, Martinique, Marie Ga- 
lante, St. Martin (northern part), St. 


Bartholomew, and Guadeloupe-_-.--- 69 
CII las: eclincthioenas us eiseacunig de unlaialb ies dain can 61 
Guadeloupe (French West Indies)_... 69 
PN dig thetiad chats nigkehbie nar ims eiiamecoiaacks 62 
Lest Saintes (French West Indies) .____- 69 
IA, ckiciks sell tain tnt Liab oes 6s hanaciecrg harata ate eae Xe 15 
Marie Galante (French West Indies)__._._ 69 
Martinique (French West Indies) ___-__- 69 
re gt MR TREEE EE RIES NTR Pi paete ohana | St ROSIN 17 
Miquelon and St. Pierre_.___..._____-_- 70 
*Netherlands Guiana (Surinam) ----__-- 22 
Revilla Island (Mexico) _......_.__----- 17 
MI IN a 10 
St. Bartholomew (French West Indies). 172 
*St. Eustache (Curacao) __.......-__-_- 10 
St. Martin (French West Indies) -.__-__ 12 
*St. Martin (southern part) (Curacao)_._ 10 
St. Pierre and Miquelon____....._.____- 70 


*Surinam (Netherlands Guiana) 


*These countries will be removed from 
group “K” on Sept. 30, 1943 (included in 
Comprehensive Schedule No. 12). 


Il. Variance Between Actual and Estimated 
Total Gross Weight or Measurement on 
BEW 138 and BEW 166 


In Current Export Bulletin No. 102, it was 
stated in paragraph V-4 that corrected in- 
formation regarding gross weight or cubic 
measurement (in answering questions 9 and 
10 of BEW 138, E and F of BEW 166) should 
be submitted to the Transportation Branch, 
61 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y., at the ear- 
liest possible moment. Such a correction 
will not be required when the variance be- 
tween actual and estimated figures is no 
greater than ten percent. 

The increasing shortage of certain stand- 
ard packing materials, requiring the use of 
new and different kinds of materials, has 
made it difficult for the exporter to estimate 
weeks in advance the total gross weight or 
cubic measurement of a shipment. The per- 
missible variance will cover a large number 
of cases that would otherwise be submitted 
for corrections where the variance in weight 
or measurement is ten percent or less. 

If an exportation originally estimated to 
be less than 2,240 pounds, actually weighs 
2,240 pounds or more at the time of the ship- 
ment, it will be necessary to file a Statement 
of Cargo Availability (Form BEW 138) even 
though the increase comes within the per- 
missible 10-percent variance. 

This permissible variance does not affect 
provisions concerning net weight as covered 
in the Comprehensive Export Schedule, under 
the title, “Weight and Volume Tolerance.” 


III. Portuguese Colony of Goa Under Selected 
Destinations Procedure 


Effective immediately, the Portuguese Col- 
ony of Goa is included in the list of countries 
in paragraph A-b, under Selected Destina- 
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tions Clearance Procedure. Therefore, the 
provisions governing shipments to Selected 
Destinations will apply equally for the Portu- 
guese Colony of Goa. 


IV. Change in General License 








gm 2 . 3S 
é¢ |f_| 3 
boat ov! of 8 
cB inc| m8] Se 
Commodity a3 a 2 5 
eB f6| fe} 2° 
o °o os 
Ep | = a EA 
oFA ie © t=] 
ia) o o Q 
1943 
Onions, fresh_...........- 1208.00 | K | None |Sept. 15 
Potatoes, white (include |1211.00 | K | None | Oct. 15 
seed potatoes). 

















Norte: Shipments of the above commodities which are 
on dock, on lighter, laden aboard the exporting carrier or 
in transit to a port of exit pursuant to an actual order for 
export prior to the effective date of this change may be 
exported under the previous general license provisions. 
Shipments moving to a vessel subsequent to effective 
date of change pursuant to ODT ts issued prior to 
such date may also be exported under the previous general 
license provisions. 





New Books and Reports 
(Continued from p. 38) 


THE WorLD CoFFEE ECONOMY—WITH 
SPECIAL REFERENCE TO CONTROL SCHEMES. 
V. D. Wickizer. 1943. 268 pp. Price, $3. 
Examines those aspects of the coffee in- 
dustry that bear on its current and post- 
war problems; analyzes Brazilian expe- 
rience in attempting stabilization with 
national controls; discusses the new 
political importance of coffee in Western 
Hemisphere affairs; appraises the sig- 
nificance and operation of the present 
Inter-American Coffee Agreement; and 
searches for answers to questions of de- 
sirability and feasibility of dealing with 
world coffee problems through interna- 
tional arrangements. 

Available from: Food Research Insti- 
tute, Stanford University, Calif. 


AMERICAN EMPIRE IN AsIA? Albert Vi- 
ton. 1943. 318 pp. Price, $3. Sets up 
“a standard of realism” as regards post- 
war plans for Asia, based on the prin- 
ciple that the peoples of Asia do not 
desire our charity, but our economic and 
technical help, and that they are well 
able to pay for such help on the terms 
of equals dealing with an equal. 

Available from: John Day Co., 386 
Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 





Churijo Hayashi, Japanese adviser of 
the Java Military administration, is 
quoted by the Tokyo radio as saying that 
food produced in Java is sufficient not 
only for all local requirements but also 
to supply other regions, and that a por- 
tion of Java’s agricultural products can 
now be exported. But, as a matter of 
fact, preinvasion Java’s food produc- 
tion was little more than enough to feed 
its own dense population. Rice pro- 
duction in 1941 reached 4,000,000 tons, 
all of which was required for the island 
except 200,000 tons used to make up 
shortages in the outlying islands of the 
Netherlands Indies. 
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